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Government Control Is Removed 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


lated on having ended Government 

control of coal with all its many inef- 
ficiencies. He was beginning to see that if it 
were not removed, it would be wrested from 
him by Congressional or Court action. The 
last few weeks of the Railroad Administration 
showed an orgy of absolutism and a complete 
collapse, such as will long convince us of the 
dangers of bureaucracy. 


Precs on T Wilson is to be congratu- 


‘‘Two heads are better than one’”’ and “In 
a multitude of counselors there is wisdom,”’ 
but the wiseacres of recent years have planned 
to concentrate power in a few bureaucratic 
heads, which, nevertheless, they have chosen 
without using the best of judgment. These 
bureau heads, to the great detriment of in- 
dustry, have frequently held up: everything 
till they could make their investigations and 
arrive at their decisions. 


When Washington was urging councils or 
soviets of workmen to control other people’s 
business, it was introducing absolutism in its 
own. No one received a hearing. It was 
thought that all business men were necessarily 
without a spark of patriotism and unimbued 


with common sense, whereas it was felt that ~ 


workingmen were of so noble an impulse and 
so high an intellectuality that they could 
safely be trusted to manage a business in 
which they had made no investment and in 
which they had but little interest of any kind. 
All that the workman jeopardizes by incon- 
siderate voting in a works council is the per- 
manence of his job, and most of them can read- 
ily leave and go somewhere else where an 


equally good job can be obtained. So they 
really have no permanent interest to conserve. 


Still industrial democracy rightly makes an 
appeal to human nature. And it not only ap- 
peals, it sometimes succeeds. There are some 
workmen who have a large degree of industrial 


consciousness and fit well into a ‘“‘works 


council,’?’ many who would have such’a con- 
sciousness if left to themselves and some who 
have not and so mislead the others. Unfortu- 
nately just of late there has been little dis- 
position to call producers into councils of this 
sort when considering the nation’s affairs. 


Little groups of theorizers have been allowed 
to handle matters as seemed best to them. 
Snap judgments have been the general order. 
Dr. Garfield, who durjng the war was willing 
to submit to advice, came out. like a jack-in- 
the-box on Oct. 30 of last year, delivered his 
decision relative to prices and then resigned. 
The operators would have liked to have had a 
‘‘works council’? with Dr. Garfield, but, he 
was gone, but in the meanwhile he bound the 
coal industry beyond protest. 


It has been a principle of Mr. Wilson that 
the workman should always have the right to 
present grievances and drive a collective bar- 
gain but these operators were deprived of the 
opportunity to protest singly or collectively 
to anyone and were forbidden to meet in a 
‘‘works council’ to discuss their compensation. 


Control is now removed. Matters should 
soon adjust themselves. Let us hope that 
neither the project of Frelinghuysen to create 
a new controller, nor the scheme of Calder to 
give the power to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, will find any backers. 
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Coal Shortage Threatens Industrial 
Crisis in Germany 


' Decreased Production Creates Grave Menace—Only Careful Retrenchment Will Enable 
Industries To Continue—Apprehension Is Felt Lest There Be a 
Shutdown of Bavarian Blast Furnaces 


WV JITH reference to the coal conditions now pre- 
vailing in Germany the Bavarian National Coal 
Depot is authority for the statement that the 

country is in the midst of a crisis which is chiefly due 

to the lack of coal, and that the seriousness of the 
hour demands that wide publicity be given to the true 
facts of the situation, 


middle Germany in itself is not large; fortunately, 
however, it has in the past few months been maintained 
at a constant level. 

Already in December the supply of coal from Bohe- 
mia, owing to transport difficulties and the Christmas 
holidays, diminished to about half the usual quan- 

tity, and the situation has 





mosnnmnen been further aggravated 





John Q. Wood reports 
from Munich. 

According to the above- 
cited authority, ' while 
Germany produced in 
peace times 200,000,000 
tons of coal annually, the 
production in the last few 
years has diminished to 
100,000,000 tons. The re- 


to 100,000,000 tons. 








Before the war Germany’s coal production 

was 200,000,000 tons annually, but in the last 

few years the yearly output has ‘éiritinished 

As the requirements of . 
industry and trade are about 85,000,000 tons 

per year, any further derangement of supply 

would be critical. Constant level has been 

maintained during the last few months. 


on account of high water, 
which flooded the most 
important districts (for 
Bavaria) of the Falkenau 
and Briix territories and 
thereby affected such 
mines as formerly sup- 
plied coal to Bavaria. 
Moreover, on account of 
——— the strike in the Ostrau- 














quirements of the coun- 
try, on the other hand, 
on a basis of the requirements for the year 1913, mak- 
ing allowance for a smaller Germany and the obligatory 
delivery of coal to the Entente, amounts to about 140,- 
000,000 tons. 

Of the actual annual supply. of coal 20,000,000 tons 
are required for the Entente, 10,000,000 tons for the 
requirements of the mines themselves, 18,000,000 tons 
for transportation purposes, 3,000,000 tons for the food 
and provision industry, and 23,000,000 tons for house- 
hold use and for gas, water, and electric works. De- 
ducting this minimum from the supply there remains 
only 26,000,000 tons annually for the use of industries 
and trade. 


SUPPLY FROM. RUHR DISTRICT IS DIMINISHING 
* 


The requirements of industry and trade, reckoned 
according to the consumption in 1913, amount: to 85,- 
000,000 tons, so that already in the year 1918 there 
was a deficiency of 59,000,000 tons. It would be pos- 
sible with great retrenchment to maintain activities 
of German industry with the present coal supply. Any 
derangement in this supply, however, must lead to a 
crisis. 

Since December, 1919, the coal supply from the Ruhr 
district has been constantly diminishing, first owing to 
the low water and then to the high water of the 
Rhine, which almost completely tied up Rhine naviga- 
tion. At the same time, due to the railway strike in 
Elberfeld and Essen and to the still continued passive 
resistance, the railway deliveries have been extraordi- 
narily hindered 

Owing to the inadequate transportation facilities, the 
supply from Silesia for several months has been devoted 
almost exclusively to moderate deliveries to gas works 
and the most essential industries. The supply is also 
‘in part still tied up owing to the railway strike in 
Upper Silesia. The supply of coal from Saxony and 


Mahrisch district, Bohe- 
mia has been obliged to furnish coal to Mahren and Ger- 
man Austria, so that the greater part of its output is re- 
quired for home consumption. As a result of these 
conditions the export to Bavaria from Bohemia has 
diminished about one-half. 

In Upper Bavaria—as in all other coal-mining dis- 
tricts—the output in the first half of January was still 
suffering from the after effects of the numerous holi- 
days. Also, because of unfortunate accidents and owing 
to the change of explosives due to the issuance of new 
blasting regulations, the output has diminished some- 
what. Besides, coal must now be supplied to the State 
railway in order to maintain the necessary provision 
and cecal transportation facilities. 

In Upper Pfalz the coal mines have been materially 
affected by the heavy rainfall and high water, especially 
in Schwandorf, through the giving way of a dam; the 
supply in consequence fell off to less than half, and the 
briquet factories. were closed for several weeks. In 
Schwarzenfeld the supply was affected by a strike, 
and at Stockholm there has been only about 50 per cent 
of the normal output. 

As a result of all these circumstances, the supplies of 
coal required by the State railways have been entirely 
insufficient, as the suspension of freight and passenger 


traffic has abundantly shown. The gas and electric 


works are continually face to face with a shutdown and 
operate only from hand to mouth as regards their sup- 
ply of coal. Particularly is this true in the cities of 
Munich, Nuremberg and Augsburg. 

Industry all along the line is in the direst want. 
Especially grave is the threatened closing down of 
the Bavarian blast furnaces in Amberg and Rosen- 
berg, on which the entire iron industry of Bavaria 
depends. The introduction of cement, especially 


required for repairing water-power installations, is 


almost impossible. 
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Distributing Pulverized Coal to Small Plants’ 


Using Pulverized Coal From a Central Plant Is Getting To Be Common Practice In West 
—Pulverized Sub-Bituminous Coal Must Be Kept Dry and Air So Far As Possible 
Excluded If The Fuel Is To Be Handled Safely 


By B. J. Crosst 
Washington, D. C. 


ITH the increasing use of pulverized coal as a 
W fuel and with the extension of its field of 
application, problems connected with its trans- 
portation and storage are becoming more important. 
The preparation of this fuel, especially high-moisture 
sub-bituminous coals and lignites, for use in pulverized 
form is an involved and expensive process, and, in 
general, is economically possible only for plants of large 
capacity. 
As far as combustion itself is concerned, there are 
advantages and economies of pulverized fuel apply, of 
course, to small as well as to large installations, so that 


manager of the powdered coal departmen, and ..alph 
Galt of the Fuller Engineering Co., for their courteous 
assistance and co-operation. 

The pulverizing plant, which is situated near Renton, 
about 15 miles south of Seattle, consists of two 15-ton 
rotary driers (hourly capacity) and two 5-ton pulver- 
izing mills. The large drier capacity is necessary 
because of the extremely wet coals sometimes used, 
running as high as 25 per cent of moisture. The 
pulverized coal is brought by rail to the central dis- 
tributing bin at Seattle and from there delivered to 
the consumers’ plants by motor trucks of special design, 














FIG. 1 ° 
Powdered-Coal Car 
Elevator, Bin and 
Auto Truck 


Pulverized fuel is 
here dumped, ele- 
vated, stored and 
finally spouted into 
the truck for deliv- 
ery to the consumer 
with little if any 
exposure to the air 
and consequently no 
chance for the pow- 
der to either heat or 
blow away, 
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a central plant for preparing and delivering pulverized 
coal would evidently supply a need and make this fuel 
available to small-scale operations. 

The Pacific Coast Coal Co., of Washington, has estab- 
lished such a central station near Seattle, which has 
been in operation for over two years. In the belief 
that it may be of value to those interested in this 
subject, the following brief description has been made 
from data generously furnished by this company. 
Acknowledgement is also made to George N. Calkins, 





*Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of 
nes. 


yAssistant Physical Chemist, Bureau of Mines. 


The railroad car for hauling the coal from the pulver- 
izing plant to the central bin at Seattle is shown in 
cross-section in Fig. 2 both in its original form and 
as later remodeled. The body of the car is of wood 
lined with asbestos board except for the hopper bottom, 
which is lined with sheet iron. The car has a capacity 
of 30 tons when completely filled. 

The intake openings at the top of the car and 
the discharge openings at the bottom are made with 
special castings and can be tightly closed. The density 
of the pulverized coal varies considerably with the 
degree of settling. An average figure is 40 Ib. per 
cubic foot. .This car, in its present form, is giving 
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satisfactory service, and others, to be added as the 
traffic demands, will be of the same design but of all- 
steel construction. 

The dry pulverized coal flows quite readily and with 
the proper devices is easif¥ handled. After being 
ground the coal is drawn from the pulverizers by 


Pea" ; Coal Hoke Covers 
: PS at 
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connectidn between the top of the bin and the top of 
the truck tank. This greatly facilitates dumping and 
renders the operation entirely dustless, since the air 
displaced from the bin by the coal enters the emptying 
tank. 

In filling the truck the tank body is tilted in the 
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FIG. 2. LONGITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSE SECTIONS OF THE COAL CAR 
This car as first built was unsatisfactory. After being reset en: it now satisfactorily serves the purpose for which it 
was intended. 


means of screw feeders and carried by two horizontal 
spiral conveyors a distance of 60 ft. to a point over 
the railroad car, into which the coal is discharged 
through large canvas tubes. 

The conveyors are inclosed and their operation can 
be made entirely dustless. At Seattle, the car dis- 
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FIG. 3. FBEDING APPARATUS UNDER CONSUMER’S BIN 


Fuel is drawn from the bin by a screw conveyor and de- 
livered on top of the air current leading to the furnace. 
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charges into an inclined continuous bucket elevator and 
the coal is carried to the top of a storage bin, from 
which the delivery truck is filled by gravity as later 
described. 

The motor truck used in delivering the pulverized 
coal to the consumers’ plants presents some novel and 
interesting features. This truck is of an original design 
and was built in the company’s own shops. Fig. 4 
is a sketch of the truck body in position for discharging 


into a bin or bunker. The small pipe (A) makes an air’ 


same position as shown for discharging. The 45-deg. 
elbow at the top of the tank then makes a tight con- 
nection with a spout from the bin. In Fig. 3 the truck 
is shown under the bin, but not in position for filling. 
The intake and discharge openings of the truck are 
closed by tight-fitting ratchet gates. Two trucks of 
this type are now in use. 

The main storage reservoir of the system is in 
the stockpiles of untreated coal. Just enough of the 
pulverized product is held in storage at the various 
bins to insure an uninterrupted supply to the customers 
in the event of breakdowns at the plant or delays in 
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Sowdered Coa! Bin 


FIG. 4. DELIVERY TRUCK IN DUMPING POSITION 


A canvas sheath and the air pipe “A” are details that have 
done much to make the delivery of pulverized fuel to the con- 
sumer’s bin easy and successful. 
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transit. No pulverized coal is stored at the plant. The 
ground material is delivered directly from the pul- 
verizers to’ the car. 

The central distributing bin at Seattle has a capacity 
of 80 tons, and on an average 60 tons are held in 
reserve at this point. The bins at the consuming plants 
are all of the same type. They are built either of 
steel or concrete, and hold from 10 to 25 tons. These 
bins are usually kept full and the coal is probably in 
storage here longer than at any other point in the 
system. 

Sub-bituminous coal is employed and this readily 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere. Ordinarily this 











FIG. 5. DELIVERING FUEL TO A HEATING PLANT 

The truck is in the same position as shown in Fig. 4 and the 
wen coal is flowing to the consumer’s bunker under the 
sidewa 


variety of coal from this region is quite susceptible 
to heating and spontaneous combustion when stored 
in the open. 

All of the handling and conveying iachineee employed 
in the various operations here described is inclosed and 
in every way designed to prevent exposing the dry 
pulverized coal to the atmosphere. The storage bins 
are as far as possible made airtight in order to prevent 
circulation or the renewal of the inclosed air. 

It is worthy of note, even as a coincidence, that the 
only three occasions of serious heating of the powdered 
coal in bins occurred when the material had accidently 
been wetted. In spite of any conclusive evidence, the 
idea exists that in ordinary storage, moisture is a 
factor tending to foster the heating of coal ‘piles. The 
experience here gained in the storage of powdered coal 
tends to substantiate this belief. As long as the coal 
is kept quite dry, no heating occurs. 





Validity of Corporate Transfer.—Where a mining 
company conveyed practically all of its property to 
another company, leaving nothing which could be sub- 
jected to liability for death of a person through negli- 
gence of the first company, it became necessary for the 
second company, in order to avoid a setting aside of the 
transfer as being fraudulent, to prove that the transfer 
was made in good faith, and for a valuable consideration. 


(Alabama Supreme Court, Setzer vs. Burnwell Coal Co., . 


83 Southern Reporter, 139.) 
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Coal Resources in Arizona 


By PAUL CLOKE 
Tucson, Ariz. 

EVELOPMENT of Arizona’s. coal resources has 

been a matter of but passing interest hitherto, 
since it was overshadowed by the tremendous output of 
the state’s metal mines. There are at least three places 
in the state, however, where coal occurs in large quan- 
tities, and when the Gallup fields of New Mexico com- 
mence to give out and there is a local demand for power 
for manufacturing and for agricultural purposes there 
is bound to be activity toward the development of these 
deposits. 

The great possibility offered by these deposits would 
seem to come from erecting power plants at the mines 
from which energy could be transmitted by high ten- 
sion lines to other parts of the state for various pur- 
poses, including artifical regrigeration. Some energy 
might also be used to recover nitrogen from the air 
right at the plant. 

The Black Mesa coal field lies in and around Black 
Mesa in the Hopi and Navajo Indian Reservations in 
Coconine, Navajo and Apache Counties of Arizona. At 
present the field is difficult of access. The Santa Fe . 
Railroad lies 70 to 90 miles south. As the name implies, 
the coal field lies almost wholly on a mesa which is the 
most conspicuous feature of the topography of the 
region. Its general altitude runs from 6,000 ft. at the . 
south to 8,000 ft. at the north and from 500 ft. to 2,000. 
ft. above the general level. This coal belongs to the 
sub-bituminous class, a high ash being its chief draw- 
back. The available tonnage is estimated at 14,000,000,- 
000 short tons. It is thought that this is a low estimate. 
This coal is as good as or better than that of Gallup 
mines. : 

The Pinedale coal field is in two beds from 10 to 15 
ft. apart, the upper reaching a maximum thickness of 
12 ft., the lower 3 ft. The upper is a dirty deposit 
while the lower is a fairly clean sub-bituminous fuel. 

The Deer River coal field lies on the south side of 
the Gila River just east of Dudleyville, at the junction 
of the San Pedro and Gila Rivers. It is about 85 miles 
northeast of Tucson. The eastern end is accessible 
from San Carlos through Hawk Canyon. The‘coai field 
is located near the center of the great copper-producing 
region of the state. 

The field extends 10 to 12 miles in an east-west direc- 
tion and it is known to have a breadth of 4 miles in 
Deer Creek basin. The coal is also found in Ash Creek 
basin so it is possible that the bed will extend to the 
limestone outcrop west of Saddle Mountain. Coal beds 
are also reported in Hawk Canyon. The coal runs about 
2 ft. in thickness and the total tonnage is estimated at 
30,000,000 short tons. The coal is, generally speaking, 
of two qualities. 

The first is hard block coal adaptable for transporta- 
tion for commercial use and for coke making. The sec- 
ond is a soft coal badly crushed and is of little use for 
marketing although it offers possibilities for manufac- 
ture of gas and for use in a power plant at the mine. 
The fact that these fields occur on Indian reservations 
interjects a point of difficulty, but efforts are being 
made by prominent engineers of Arizona, among whom 
is Dean G. M.. Butler, Director of the Arizona Bureau 
of Mines, to have. appropriate legislation enacted so that 
these mines may be developed. «> 
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Lowering Splint Coal Down a Mountain with 


Minimum Breakage 


as Is Avoided by Causing the Coal To Slide from the Car into a Tube, from the 
Tube into a Monitor, from the Monitor into Another Tube 
and from Thence to a Conveyor 


By JOSIAH KEELY 
Kayford, W. Va. 


coals on Cabin Creek, W. Va., to attract the at- 

tention of buyers of high-grade domestic fuel. 
For many years the coal was produced on a making 
basis, and the miners became proficient in making 
a large percentage of lump. As other operations 
were developed in this bed it became their aim to 
equal the reputation of Acme. To this end loading 
booms, Marcus equipment, and shakers were introduced, 
but still there was too much small material—too great 
a proportion of slack to lump. 

If it was attempted to use bins for storage, even in 
moderate quantities, the breakage became excessive. 
The result was that any delay in dropping in cars on 
the lump track caused a similar delay all the way to 
the mine partings.. As the Acme bed is from 1,100 to 
1,700 ft. from the tipple, various plans have been de- 
vised for transporting the coal down the long planes 
and into the railroad cars without undue breakage and 
in such a manner as to keep the mine haulage in opera- 
tion in spite of delays at the tipple; also to keep the 
tipple going while there is a delay in the mine or on 
the plane. 

One of the earliest attempts at solving this problem 
was made a dozen years ago on Paint Creek, which runs 
parallel to Cabin Creek and where some of the same 
beds are worked. An operator from the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania attempted‘ to use the method 
employed for lowering anthracite down steep grades by 
means of a chute, An open trough about 1,500 ft. long, 


\ OLD ACME the splint coal was one of the first 


16 ft. wide and 6 ft. deep was lined with sheet iron from 
top to bottom, and filled the entire distance between 
headhouse and tipple. The pitch of the chute was not 
uniform but followed the contour of the mountain. 
Also, I believe, there were one or two changes in direc- 
tion. Anyway, the idea was to fill this big trough up 
and then draw off the coal from the bottom as it was 
filled from the top. 

It seems that even the angle of repose of the coal 
had not been taken too carefully into consideration, for 
part of the chute must have been on not over a 25-deg. 
slope. Anyway, I am told that when this chute was 
filled it took weeks to dig it out. The coal came down 
at terrific speed in the steep places and kept on going 
over the lesser grades. It filled the chute all right; but 
it refused to move as a whole when drawn off from the 
bottom. 

When this scheme failed it was attempted to put in 
checks and doors and let the coal slide dump by dump 
from top to bottom. After a fashion, considerable coal 
was run in this way, but it came like a bombardment 
of the tipple; sometimes the larger lumps left the chute 
and flew clear over this building. The degradation was 
frightful, but the lumps that survived defied any fur- 
ther breakage and might have been sold under the 
caption, “Indestructible Iron-clad Splint.” The com- 
pany went into the hands of:a receiver. 

Tubes and chutes have been used under favorable 
circumstances for the softer gas coals, but it seems 
that operators generally have avoided long chutes for 
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Monitor Re- 
ceiving Its 
Load 


As the monitor 
is pulled up under 
the lower end of 
the storage tube — 
the gate on the 
tube end is lifted 
permitting the 
coal to flow into 
the monitor until 
it is full. Lower- 
ing the monitor 
shuts the gate 
and stops the 
flow. 








splint. Some monitors are employed but the usual 
method of handling splint coal is by running the mine 
cars, from two to four to a trip, directly from the 
mine down the plane to a tipple landing. It is true that 
a few have ventured to install long conveyors of the 
disc type, but it is doubtful if the up keep of these 
will stay within low limits. 

Running mine cars over a plane is not only hard on 
the cars but every car has to be inspected and kept in 
perfect repair for each trip. It is almost impossible 
to prevent some runaways, and unless the coal is care- 
fully cribbed much is lost on the plane. Furthermore 
the landing at the tipple requires a longer and more 
substantial building. Finally, broken trips running 


away have, on reaching the tipple, been the cause of an 
appalling number of serious accidents. 

The usual type of monitor is filled from a bin, the 
coal falling several feet into the top of the monitor. 
This, added to the breakage in the head-house bin and 
that caused from discharging into the tipple bin, makes 
an excessive deterioration before the coal is screened. 
However, there are so many considerations in favor of 
monitor transportation that careful attention may well 
be directed toward eliminating the attendant breakage. 
It was with this in mind that the rather novel equip- 
ment of Acme 2 was designed. It was desired to main- 
tain the reputation of Old Acme for good lump coal and 
at the same time increase the capacity, reduce the cost, 





Monitor Dis- 
charging Its 
Load 


At the lower 
extremity of its 
travel the end of 
the monitor en- 
ters the upper 
end of the lower 
storage tube. 
This opens the 
monitor gate and 
allows the con- 
tents to discharge 
into the tube. 
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Tipple Frame 
and Machin- 
ery in Place 


This picture 
was taken during 
the time that the 
equipment was 
being installed. 
The conveyor and 
transformers can 
be plainly seen. 








and eliminate the danger of cars running away onto the 
tipple. About everyone on the job had a hand in mak- 
ing suggestions which W. W. Venable of the Kanawha 
Manufacturing Co. has attempted to incorporate in his 
designs for this equipment. 

First, an attempt is made to have the coal slide from 
point to point at all successive stages from top to bot- 
tom, instead of falling into bins and pouring into and 
out of monitors. Thirty-three degrees was chosen as 
the angle at which this coal would move from rest, and 
the equipment is a combination of monitors, steel tubes 
and conveyors. The monitors are especially designed, 
and shuttle between two 36-in. steel tubes, a receiving 
tube 104 ft. long and a discharge tube 220 ft. long. The 
short conveyor simply feeds the coal onto shaker screens 
from the lower tube. 

Starting from the mine, the coal is loaded into 2-ton 
cars and weighed on a Fairbank scale with a Streeter- 
Amet automatic weighing device, after which it passes 
over a Phillips cross-over dump. Instead of dumping 
into a bin, the coal runs out of the car into the receiv- 
ing tube, which is installed at the same pitch as the car 
bottom in position of dumping. The first dump rushes 





down the tube with considerable velocity and a good 
deal of breakage against the hooded door at the lower 
end results. However, the next dump cushions against 
the coal already in place and makes a fairly easy 
landing. 

Each dump that rushes down the tube is spread out 
by friction so that there is a “tail” of coal in front and 
a similar tail behind. In other words, the tube is filled 
quite loosely and with much less breakage than a bin 
would be, because there is just enough momentum to 
the strung-out coal to bunch it up together at landing, 
making the tube full but not packing it. It is con- 
templated to not empty this tube until the end of the 
day, but to operate at all times with at least several 
dumps in the tube. It holds about 30 tons. A bin to 
hold 30 tons would have to be twice as large, unless 
coal were dumped with a fall of 10 or 15 feet. 

Next, the monitor instead of having an opening in 
the top is open ended like a cartridge. It is rectangu- 
lar in cross section and the upper end is designed on 
such a slope as to raise the hooded door of the receiving 
tube, taking its load automatically. As it opens this 
door it is on the same slope as the tube. The whole 








TIPPLE COMPLETED, WITH FIRST RAILROAD CAR AWAITING ITS LOAD 


Tipple is designed so as to reduce breakage. A large slack bin is 


the storage. They ho 


rovided, but the capacity of the tubes is relied on to furnish 
fa about 100 tons. 
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bulk of coal in the tube simpiy moves downward and 
with enough thrust to entirely fill the monitor, with the 
exception of that part occupied by the end of the tube 
which projects into it. As the monitor withdraws the 
hooded door drops, cutting off the coal, not suddenly 
but allowing enough to come through to finish the moni- 
tor load by the time it is clear of the tube. 

It is 700 ft. on a 25-deg. slope to the receiving end 
of the lower tube. The monitor, with 10 tons of coal, 
descends, operating the ordinary drum rigging until it 
reaches the 220-ft. tube, which is used- instead of ‘the 
ordinary receiving bin. The upper end of this tube is 
designed to receive the lower end of the monitor, which 
slides into it on an angle of 33 deg., the sides of the 
tube being constructed on such a slope as to raise the 
door of the monitor. The discharge of the coal is, of 
course, reciprocal with the receiving of: the coal into 
the other monitor at the top. 

The first monitor full rushes down the tube and 
against its hooded end with appreciable breakage, but 
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trestle. And also the cut makes a safety ditch which 
will effectually prevent any runaways from ever. coming 
into the tipple. With heavy 10-ton monitors coming 
clear down to a tipple there will inevitably be a time 
when one of them will run away and smash things up. 
In this connection, it might be well to call attention to 
the fact that the first joint of the receiving tube is tele 
scoped so that a heavy bump against it will not be com- 
municated along the whole tube to the conveyor or tear 
the tube from its foundations. It is hardly necessary 
to explain that both monitors do not land at exactly the 
same point, there being four or five inches difference to 
take care of the four rails which are all brought in to- 
gether from a frog, but with no latches to bother with. 

Probably the most serious objection to the installa- 
tion is the precaution that must be taken in freezing 
weather. This was, of course, considered when design- 
ing the equipment. The tubes should not be left full 
over night in cold weather, and too long a delay during 
the day might cause a stoppage, but as far south as this, 
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after this the succeeding dumps cushion on account of 
the coal being spread out up the tube. Each dump 
leaves a “tail” instead of presenting a solid bank for the 
next monitor load to break against. Although after 
the first dump there is less breakage than in a bin, still 
the intention is to operate with the tube well filled. It 
holds about 70 tons. 

When the conveyor starts, the coal feeds from the 
tube at the rate of 2,000 tons per day, or, in fact, at 
about any rate desired. Thus the coal slides from the 
car into the upper tube, slides from this tube into the 
monitor, slides from the monitor into lower tube, and 
slides down this as the conveyor takes it away from the 
discharge opening. 

Of course, in the whole design advantage has been 
taken of the contour of the ground. It just happens that 
the last 220 ft. of the plane is the stecp portion, making 
the tube practical. It just happens that the grade be- 
tween tubes is approximately uniform so that there are 
no knuckles to make sheaves and rollers necessary. 

It happens, also, that running a tube over the Coal 
River railroad cut at this place saves a double moniter 


the advantages in other respects outweigh the chances 
of these occasional delays in cold weather. 

In the present installation the tipple is equipped with 
a large slack bin emptied by a conveyor in order to get 
all the capacity, but there is 100 tons of storage carried 
in the tubes without breakage and which could not 
otherwise be provided for. 

It would appear, to sum up the advantages:- ‘(1) 
That this is a cheap installation, (2) that it can° be 
cheaply operated; (3) that breakage has been redué¢ed, 
(4) that by shortening the monitor run 300 -ft. the 
capacity of output is much increased, (5) that the 
danger to tipple and men from the runaway trips is 
practically eliminated, (6) that there is a maximum of 
storage in a minimum of: space, (7) that by confining 
the monitor run to that part of the plane that. is of 
uniform grade the number of sheaves and rollérs: is 
reduced and a correspondingly longer life given the 
ropes, which have been shortened 300 ft. by reason of 
the installation of the tubes, (8) that the monitor fills 
automatically and cannot be run over, wasting coal on 
the plane. 
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What Should Be Done To Provide a 300-Day 
Working Year’ 


Summer Storage of Coal Has Been Urged as a Stabilizer of the Industry—Of all 
- Consumers of Fuel, the Railroads Are the Most Readily Able 
to Store Their Winter’s Requirements 


By EDWIN LUDLOW 
New York City 


of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the open 

forum on the subject of the stabilization of the 
bituminous coal industry that was called by Mr. Hoover 
brought out a large number of able papers, and a full 
discussion of the problems involved. The criticisms of 
the bituminous industry were: 

That it was overdeveloped with a possible output 
nearly 50 per cent in excess of the present requirements ; 
that during the summer there were plenty of cars and 
no orders, and during the winter there were plenty of 
orders but no cars; that the mines were not properly 
developed from an engineering standpoint, and that the 
recovery of the coal varies from 50 to 95 per cent; that 
this industry, employing over 600,000 men, could, if 
running full time, release 100,000 men for other work; 
that the studies made by the engineers of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration showed that the cost of production in- 
creased with a loss of time and that with a 50 per cent 
operation the increase in cost was about 40 per cent. 

There is much truth in all of these criticisms but the 
remedies suggested were all met by objections and no 
clearly-defined policy was formulated at the meeting. 
This was left for a committee.to be appointed by Mr. 
Hoover consisting of the 15 members of the coal and 
coke committee of the Institute with 15 others not neces- 
.sarily connected with the Institute but whose assistance 
would be of value in formulating a definite plan for the 
stabilization of the bituminous industry. 


\ THE recent meeting of the American Institute 


TWICE DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION COULD BE PRODUCED 


It is true that with full running time the mines could 
produce nearly a billion tons per annum as against a 
domestic consumption of 500 million. It is not possible, 
however, to change immediately from half time to full 
time and any improvement will be gradual. In the mean- 
time every year shows an exhaustion of some mines and 
the demand increases at the rate of 20 million tons 
per annum. 

The criticism that a large proportion of the tonnage 
of bituminous coal is not produced under the direct con- 
trol of engineers is perfectly true. The history of a 
reajority of bituminous mines, especially of a large 
number of small ones that go to make up the aggregate 
tonnage of the country, is that some successful sales 
2gent who has been selling coal on a commission for 
other mines feels the necessity of having an operation of 
his own to stabilize his own business and arranges 
either by the formation of a company or through his own 
capital to purchase or open up such an operation. He 
then appoints a good practical man to take charge. 





*Paper presented before the New York section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, March 3, 1920. 
entitled “Stabilization of the Bituminous-Coal Industry.” 


In the majority of cases this means the appointing of 
a superintendent who has been a foreman at some other 
mine. He is not an engineer, and as he is expected to 
mine coal at the least possible cost, he works the mine 
on that basis, taking out the best portion of the bed 
and leaving coal for a roof when it is cheaper to do so 
than take it down and set timber. He usually works 
without definite plan. The engineers who go into such a 
mine are simply surveyors who record what work has 
been done and are not employed to project the future 
workings. 


PROFITS HAVE LAIN IN SALES, NOT PRODUCTION 


The selling end of the bituminous business has been 
the money-making end, and the majority of mining com- 
panies are only adjuncts of a sales company. The ex- 
ceptions to this are, of course, the mines opened up by 
the United States Steel Corporation and other steel 
companies for the purpose of mining coal for their own 
coke overs. The large landowning companies have also 
done much good work in the way of conservation by em- 
ploying engineers and insisting that the leases shall be 
worked in conformity with the instructions of these 
men and the workings planned out ahead. The recov- 
ery in all fields worked in this way with definite plans 
and laid out by engineers runs from 90 to 95 per cent, 
while the other class of mines obtain from 50 to 75 per 
cent extraction. 

The anthracite industry is much better stabilized than 
the bituminous, due to three reasons: First, the rail- 
roads operating in that field recognize the importance 
from the standpoint of their own revenue of maintain- 
ing full working time at the mines. As a consequence car 
shortage is almost unknown, while this is the cause of 
the greatest loss of time in the bituminous field. 

Second, the companies give a summer discount to en- 
courage stocking, amounting to 50c. per ton in April and 
which is taken up at the rate of 10c. per month until 
September when the full circular price is charged unti) 
the next April. 


LOWER-PRICED COALS ARE STORED 


Third, storage is provided by the large companies to 
take care of such sizes as are not in demand during cer- 
tain periods. This storage had to be added to the price 
reduction in order to make that effective and is used 
largely for the lower-priced steam sizes that find their 
maximum demand in winter for steam-heating plants 
in the cities. 

The domestic sizes are now readily absorbed at nearly 
all times of the year, but until these storage plants were 
built the spring reduction in price did not show any 
great results in increasing the working time during the 
summer. The fact that anthracite can be stored without 
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danger of fire and with only a small loss from degrada- 
tion makes stocking it a much simpler problem than the 
similar treatment of bituminous. 

The unionization of the coal mines we made labor 
unnecessarily costly through the unions refusing to al- 
low any man to fill two positions even when it was per- 
fectly possible for him to do so without overwork. This 
has caused a 25 per cent increase in the number of men 
with no corresponding increase in tonnage. The union 
also frowns upon individual effort and openly advocates 








Labor unionization has greatly and un- 
necessarily increased mining costs. Nation- 
alization of mines is favored by the miners 
because they believe that there is no bottom 
to Uncle Sam’s pocketbook and that the 
Government could produce coal and sell it 
below cost indefinitely. To force national- 
ization they make excessive demands. 




















that all must hold themselves down to what the average 
man can do, and is continually preventing any rules 
being entorced calling for a full day’s work. 

Claims were made that the strike of last November 
was due to the short working time of the mines. This 
was not the reason as the strike was called in accordance 
with an agreement made in England a year ago by which 
coal miners of all countries were to demand the national- 
ization of the mines and in order to obtain it they were 
to ask a 60 per cent increase, a 6-hr. day and a 5-day 


week. 


The English miners have not obtained nationalization 
of the industry, but have secured a shorter working day. 
The result has been so disastrous to the British indus- 
try that the men will probably never get any further 
demands. The Nov. 1 strike was called at the beginning 
of winter, in violation of contracts, with the expectation 
that the mines would be taken over by the Government. 
That short working time was not the reason for the 
strike is shown by the demand of the anthracite miners, 
who have never suffered from short time, that they shall 
be granted a 60 per cent increase, a 6-hr. day and a 5-day 
week when their contract expires on April 1. - 

The statistics show that each inorease given the 
miners in the last few years has reduced the tonnage per 
man-day and if the anthracite miners receive any part 
of their demand there will not be enough anthracite 
mined to supply the requirements of the country. 

I talked with a district president of the miners in the 
anthracite region and asked why they wanted Govern- 
ment ownership of the mines when they knew that Gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads had been a failure. 
He said, “Yes, that’s true, but look at. the high wages and 
short hours the men get. That’s what we want. We 
know that the mines could not pay their overhead and 
sell the coal mined in the shorter hours at a price that 
the public would stand for, so we want the Government 
to take the mines and sell th2 coal at any price it 
pleases, and if it is at a loss the United States Treasury 
can stand it.” 

A study of the various addresses made at the recent 
meeting indicates that the greatest difficulty in the coal 
industry is a lack of co-operation between the bitu- 
minous mines and the railroads. The railroads use 
155,000,000 tons or 28 per cent of the entire output of 
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bituminous coal in this country. The curves as shown 
in Mr. Smith’s paper indicate that their heavy demands 
for coal are in the winter at a time when output is most 
difficult to produce, and when the demand from the 
domestic trade is at its maximum. The public utilities, 
electric lines, etc., consume 33,000,000 tons or 6 per 
cent and have their maximum demand in winter. 

The domestic consumption naturally shows the great- 


‘est fluctuations in its demand curve, dropping from 


10,000,000 tons for the month of January, to 2,500,000 
tons for July and August and going up again to 9,500,- 
000 tons in December. This total tonnage, however, is 
only 67,000,000 or 124 per cent of the entire output. 
The coke ovens absorb 85,000,000 tons or 15 per cent 
of the output, but their low period is December, January 
and February, forming a potent factor tending toward 
equalization. 

The other consumers shown by Mr. Smith’s paper 
all have variable curves with a larger consumption in 
summer than in winter. 

Prof. Stoek’s paper showed that it was entirely pos- 
sible to store bituminous coal without danger of fire if 
the storing is done properly. The safest storage of all is 
under water as that is not only fireproof but also pre- 
vents any loss of volatile matter and deterioration in the 
coal, while storage can be continued an unlimited time. 
lt would not be practicable for the domestic consumer 
to do any large amount of storing as his facilities would 
not be such as to enable him to do it in a proper manner 
He would always have the danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion and the degradation which would be unavoid- 
able. The amount that he would have to store would not 
warrant him in going to any appreciable expense in-pre- 
paring a proper storage. 


RAILROADS COULD RENDER Most ASSISTANCE 


The electric utilities could and should store to a much 
larger extent than they do, but the ones who could help 
the whole bituminous trade by co-operating with it and 
storing during the summer a three month’s supply 
which could be drawn upon during the winter months, 
would be the railroads: They could do more toward 
stabilizing the industry than anyone else, and no 
other industry could so well afford to store coal as the 
railroads since they have at their terminals sufficient 
ground on which this coal could be put down and they 
have in their equipment the locomotive cranes necessary 
to pick it up when it is needed. Thus the only capital ex- 
pense required would be the proper preparation of the 
ground on which the coal is to be stored so as to avoid 
the danger of picking up the surface when recovering 
the fuel. 

The railroads could better afford to do this than any- 
one else for the reason that it would enable them to have 
their equipment free to handle their domestic trade in 
the winter-and their freight trains would not be loaded 
down with coal-for their own consumption or that of 
other railroads during the period of most difficult opera- 
tion, when the demand for coal is the greatest. 

Suggestions were made that freight rates should he 
adjusted, giving low rates in. summer in order to en- 
courage stocking. This would not be necessary if the 
railroads themselves would do the stocking. The mines 
also should be willing to assist in this stocking move- 
ment by agreeing in their contracts that coal delivered 
to a railroad or to any other industry in excess of the 
average monthly requirement should be at a sufficiently 


‘lower price to pay for the: stocking. : 
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Such contracts are now in existence with the electric 
companies by which in providing for, say 120,000 tons 
per annum, the mining company has the right to double 
the monthly average in any month or ship 20,000 tons in 
a month, but that excess over the average monthly re- 
quirement of 10,000 tons would carry a discount of 5, 
10 or 15c., as may be agreed upon. With this sort of 
contract the mining company could fill the full contract 
in six months if it desired and the electric company 
would have to take it. 

An objection to a reduction in rates is that it is a 
complication that would work an injustice on the rail- 
roads. in their shipments to the Lakes, where a great 
proportion of the summer tonnage goes and which cannot 
be forwarded to its final destination excepting during 
that season. And the same would also be true of tide- 
water shipments which are usually heavier in summer 
than they are in winter. It would only take about 
50,000,000 tons extra shipped during the summer months 
to practically stabilize the industry. This the railroads 
with a consumption of 155,000,000 tons could easily 
absorb. 

The objection to the dealers storing the coal is the 
cost of such storage to them. They have to pay for 
the freight as well as the coal. They have to stand the 
loss in degradation and the danger of fire, and all of 
these losses would have to be added to the price to the 
retail consumer so that the public would have to bear 
the entire cost of this storage. It would also give an 
opportunity to the dealer who had these storage yards 
to charge an exorbitant profit when coal was scarce 
under the claim that he would have to have such an 
amount in order to absorb his storage charges. 

The stabilization of the bituminous industry must 
cover the question of the price to the consumer as 
well as the operation of the mines. Attempts to store 
by. the wholesale and retail dealer would not accomplish 
the desired result even if a seasonal freight rate 
was allowed. 

Transportation in this country is in a serious con- 
dition. The railroads have just come back to their 
original owners after three years of government. con- 
trol, depleted as to cars and rolling stock and with their 
roadbeds in worse condition than when they were turned 
over to the government, with wages up at so high a 
figure that the majority of the roads are not able to 
earn the guarantee that the government gave them 
based on the three years’ earnings before they were 
taken over. 

It is going to take billions of dollars to rehabilitate 
the carriers. Unless they can show an earning capacity 
it will be extremely difficult for them to borrow the 
money with which to do this. We have to face, there- 
fore, a utilization to the best advantage of the rolling 
stock and equipment that the railroads have at the 
present time and this can only be arranged by eliminat- 
ing as far as possible the-haulage of coal for railroad 
purposes during the winter months. 

The congestion of population in the cities and the large 
increase in manufacturing industries, with a continually 
increasing cost of obtaining sufficient freight terminals 
in these cities, make the problem of future operation 
one from which we will have to learn a lesson from 
Europe and utilize to a larger extent the waterways 
of this country. This is already being done in the 
Pittsburgh district, where the Mcnongahela River is 
now becoming the great carrier of coal from the mines 
to the byproduct ovens and manufacturing plants of 
Pittsburgh. 
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To.utilize this river .o its maximum, the mines are 
oeing connected underground by haulage roads extend- 
ing back as much as 11 miles so that coal may be hauled 
to a river loading point. Furthermore, the river is 
being kept open all winter by ice breakers to prevent 
any interruption of a steady movement of coal to the 
by-product ovens. 

The Kanawha and Ohio Rivers have always been 
gateways for the outlet of coal and this movement 
would be greatly stimulated if the public utilities would 
locate their plants near the river and make provision 
for sufficient storage so that they could obtain the 
bulk of their supplies by water. 

In the anthracite field the greatest development in that 
direction would be the making of slackwater navigation 
from Trenton to Easton, permitting the barges that now 
carry coal to Sound ports as well as those for the 
Southern ports to be loaded at Easton, Pa., which is at 
the junction of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers and is 
reached by nearly all the anthracite roads. This would 
mean a short haul from the mines to the loading docks 
and would avoid the congestion of the crowded New York 
Bay terminals, where nearly all of the coal, not only 
for New York but for the waterfront of New England, 
is now loaded. 

We are faced at this time with what is almost a 
coal famine and yet the mines are not working an 
average of three days a week. The coal that is being 
shipp2d in those three days is to a large extent being 
confiscated by the railroads.. During the last five days 
of government operation at Newport News all the coal 
was confiscated irrespective of its destination and cars 
were even taken away from a vessel that was partly 
loaded and at the dock. 

Provision should be made in the new regulations of 
the railroads, prohibiting this confiscation, and making 
the railroad that does confiscate, responsible not only 
for the price at which this coal was billed to the con- 
sumer but responsible for damages to the party to 
whom it was consigned, providing the non-receipt of 
this coal produced a loss in production or a shutdown 
of his plant. 

As long as it is easy for the railroads to supply them- 
selves through confiscation with the fuel that they 
need they will not take the trouble or go to the expense 
of buying sufficient stock to tide them over, and now 
that the railroads have gone back to individual owner- 
ship we should see that the bad practices instituted 








We are faced with a fuel famine, yet the 
mines work only about three days per week— 
and much of what coal is shipped has been 
commandeered by the carriers. Bad practices 
instituted during Government control should 
not be indefinitely continued under private 
ownership. Confiscation by carload should 
be prohibited. 




















under government control are not allowed to continue. 

The stabilization of the bituminous-coal industry .can 
not be accomplished without co-operation of the rail- 
roads and the railroads cannot obtain their full returns 
without utilizing to the fullest extent the cars and 
motive power they now possess. Now is the psychological 
time for the two parties to come together and formulate 
a plan to that end. 
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A Small but Efficient Tipple 


Arrangement of Tipple and Machinery Is Such That Ready Access May Be Had to All 
Machinery—Three Sizes in Addition to Run-of-Mine Are Secured— 
Simplicity Is the Keynote of Entire Installation 


By WILLIAM BRASACK 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


HE Birch Fork Coal Co. recently opened:a new oper- 

ation called the Birch Fork mine. This is located 
at Birchton in Raleigh County, W. Va., on the Coal River 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. The coal bed 
worked is the Dorothy Seam, which at this point has an 
average thickness of 6 ft.. The coal is fairly hard and 
dry, is a good domestic fuel and well suited for steam 
purposes. 

The mine is a drift operation located well toward the 
top of the mountain, while the tipple is placed in the 
valley. This arrangement called for a monitor plane 
about 1,800 ft. long. The coal is dumped at the top into 
a bin of about 500 tons capacity and loaded through 
undercut gates into monitors which lower it down the 
hill and discharge it into another bin of 25 tons capacity 
at the tipple. , 

The tipple equipment has a capacity of 200 tons per 
hour and is housed in a substantially designed wooden 
structure. One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
the tipple after the machinery was erected and while 
the first railroad car was being loaded, but before the 
siding and windows were put in place. , 

An oscillating feeder operating under the tipple bin 
delivers -the coal uniformly to the shaking screens. 








FIG. 1. MECHANISM OPERATING RECIPROCATIN G.FEEDER 


A flywheel on the main shaft assures.a smooth oscillatory motion 
to the feeder piate. 


This feeder is driven from a 5-hp. squirrel-cage motor 
through one belt and one gear reduction and runs at 75 
complete oscillations per minute. The oscillating plate 
is driven from an adjustable:eccentric while a flywheel 
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FIG. 2. LOOKING UP THE SHAKING SCREEN 


These screens are built in two sections the osCillations of which 
are almost directly opposed, so that vibration is greatly reduced. 


insures steady motion. This type of feeder produces a 
practically even feed and leaves a cushion of coal about 
12 in. deep on the feeder plate which protects it when 
a monitor load is dumped into the empty bin. 

The shaker screens are made in two sections, closely 
balanced, and are of the continuous bottom and gate 
type. They separate the coal into three sizes, slack, egg 
and lump. These can be mixed through a suitable 
setting of gates. Fig. 2 shows the shaking screens set 
for run-of-mine coal. The screens are suspended by 
adjustable hanger rods from overhead supports, the 
hanger rods being well braced sideways in order to 
avoid wabbling. A special bevel discharge lip deflects 
the lumps when going to the picking table and prevents 








FIG. 3. THE SCREEN-ACTUATING SHAFT 
In order to reduce friction and the speed of surface rubbing, 


cranks have been here substituted in place of the usual eccentrics..- 


them from being struck on the return stroke of the 
screen. The-lower screen is provided with a veil plate 
for making run-of-mine. This is bolted to the screen, 
and when not in use can be lifted bodily out of place by 
a system of hooks and counterweights, thus avoiding 
unnecessary weight upon the shaking screen. 

The screens are driven at 100 strokes per minute 
through wooden connecting rods with suitable bearing 
heads from a crankshaft on which a heavy flywheei is 
fastened. The crankpins on account of their slow 
surface speed avoid the excessive heating sometimes 
encountered with large eccentrics. The crankshaft is 
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driven from a 15-hp. slip-ring motor through an endless 
belt provided with a tension idler. This forms an 
elastic connection between the armature and crankshaft. 

Another novel feature is the Fairmont patent spring 
connection between the two sections of the shaker 
screens. These springs are shown in Fig. 5. They are 
alternately compressed and expanded and store part of 
the energy of the screens during the retardation period, 
giving it up again during the acceleration period. The 
effect is a saving of power and an absence of shocks and 
vibrations on the driving mechanism and the tipple 





FIG. 4. PICKING TABLES FOR THE LARGER SIZES 


These are of the tPiveling-apron type and terminate in hinged 
loading booms that may be PO or lowered to suit loading 
conditions. 


structure. Tests taken recently show that these screens 
consume only 6.7 horsepower. 

Slack is discharged over a chute into car on the slack 
track, while egg and lump coal are discharged onto 
picking tables with hinged loading boom extensions. ° 
The picking tables consist of apron conveyors with 











FIG. 5. BALANCE SPRINGS ON THE SHAKING SCREENS 

Heavy spiral springs join the two sections of the screen; these 

alternately absorb and give up energy thus equalizing the load 
on the driving device and rendering operation much smoother. 
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S-shaped carrying pans attached to steel thimble roller 
chain running at a speed of 40 ft. per minute. The 
table for lump is 5 ft. wide while that for egg is 4 ft. 
wide. Both picking tables are driven from a single 10- 
hp. squirrel-cage motor through three gear reductions. 
The first or motor gears are cut and a bakelite noiseless 
pinion is used. The egg table may be disconnected by 
a special wide-angle jaw clutch which may be operated 
while the machinery is running. . 

The loading boom hoists are self-locking in any 
position and each one is independently driven through 











FIG. 6. BOOM-HOIST JACKS 


These devices are belt driven and self-locking. They are con- 
trolled from the trimmer’s platform above the loading tracks. 


a bevel friction and a common belt drive from a 74-hp. 
squirrel-cage motor. (The gear guards have been 
removed in the accompanying illustration in order to 
show the mechanism.) The friction drives are operated 
through hand lines which are carried to the trimmers’ 
platform. The loading booms are partially counter- 
balanced. 

This tipple was designed and the mechanical equip- 
ment: built and erected by the Fairmont Mining 
Machinery Co. of Fairmont, W. Va. The designers’ 
aim was to produce a simple and yet effective and 
modern equipment with all the latest improvements and 
perfections. Special pains were taken to make all ma- 
chinery easily accessible, and one may inspect all parts 
and walk around the tipple without bumping his head 
or being forced to climb over chutes and shafts, as is 
the case in some of the older structures designed for 
coal preparation. 


Automatic Caging Device 


A Mechanism That in Most Cases Replaces 
Two Men 


N AUTOMATIC stop, lock and release caging device 
is being manufactured by the G. M. J. Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. This apparatus is intended 
for use on self-dumping cage platforms, and supplants 
the two men at the shaft bottom employed for caging 
the cars. The new device is primarily a labor saver 
and by reason of its dependable mechanical action is 
much speedier in its operation than the methods com- 
monly followed in caging cars. 
Built entirely of steel, the apparatus consists princi- 
pally of four horns and the operating mechanism; the 
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whole being mounted on the cage platform, which is set 
on a 5 per cent grade. The track utilized in holding 
the empty cars at the shaft bottom should be, of course, 
on a like grade. Assurance is given by this construc- 
tion that the cars will automatically release and cage 
themselves by gravity. : 

For purposes of illustration, the device assumes on 
a downcoming cage the position shown in Fig. 1. The 
operating lever is in a vertical position and the tread 
of the front and rear wheels of the car fits snugly 
against the horns, holding the car steady on the cage. 
When the cage has reached the shaft bottom a loaded 
car is ready to press against the operating lever with 
its bumper. 

This lever is actuated easily and is depressed, as 
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HORNS ON THIS DEVICE OPERATE ALTERNATELY 


This device will feed cars to the cage, one at a time, as long as 
the trip being ed lasts 


shown in Fig. 2. This action is transmitted to the oper- 
ating mechanism, which forces the horns on the dis- 
charge end of the cage outward and away from the rails. 
The obstruction to the wheels of the empty car having 
been removed, it proceeds on its way by gravity. As 
soon as the rear bumper of the loaded car has passed 
over the operating lever it is returned to the vertical 
position by recall springs. The horns are returned to 

















OPERATING LEVER THROWN 


The horns are now set in the opposite position from that 
shown above. 


position over the rails and arrest the progress of the 
incoming car. 

The pair of horns at the entering end of the cage 
are operated entirely by pressure from the: wheels 
of the incoming loaded car and assume a vertical posi- 
tion as soon as these wheels have passed through them. 





Lessee’s Liability for Coal Royalties.— Under a 
coal mining lease binding the lessee to pay specified 
minimum royalties in certain years, regardless of 
whether sufficient coal was mined in those years to 
justify the payment, he became liable for such royalties 
by continuing to assert rights under the lease until after 
the royalties had accrued; although no coal was mined, 
he retained the lease for speculative purposes. (Jowa 
Supreme Court, Saylor Park Land Co. vs. Glenwood 
Coal Co., 162 Northwestern Reporter, 203.) 
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An Oddity in Washhouses 


Miners and Lanorers Prefer Tubs to Showers—Tubs of Concrete Can Be Made Which Are 
Serviceable and Yet Can Be Inexpensively Built and Installed 


a washhouse of rather odd design has been con- 

structed. The exterior of this building is of at- 
tractive design, as is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. When the washhouse was first built it consisted 
of only the central bay and was only one-half of its pres- 
ent total length. The first enlargement consisted in ex- 
tending this building to its present depth. The demands 


A T MINE 4 of the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa., 


are painted as often as necessary with white enamel, 
keeping the interior light and clean. All of the floors 
are of concrete, which is easily washed and taken 
care of. 

The central part of the building is used as the wash- 
room proper and possesses some unusual features, the 
most important of which is the use of tubs instead of 
showers. 





Interior of 
Washhouse 
Showing 
Washroom 


The unusual fea- 
ture of this wash- 
house is the use 
of the bath tubs 
instead of show- 
ers. A group of 
men on entering 
will almost al- 
ways use the tubs 
in preference to 
the showers. 














upon the washhouse soon exceeded its capacity and it was 
doubled in size by the addition of the bay on the right. 
For only a short time did this building meet the require- 
ments and it was necessary to add the third bay shown 
on the left. At present. the washhouse is filled almost 











EXTERIOR VIEW OF WASHHOUSE AT KINGSTON, PA. 


This building has been enlarged three times to accommodate the 
demands of the men. The original washhouse was the front 
half of the middle bay. 


to its capacity and it probably will not be long before it 
will be necessary to make further enlargements. 

The building is of brick with steel trusses support- 
ing the roof. - Interior walls and roof are unfinished but 


Bathtubs, thirty-six in number, are provided, but for 
those who prefer this method of bathing, six showers 
are installed at one end of the room. These bathtubs 
and showers together with the wash basins are well 
shown in one of the illustrations. 

Miners and laborers at this operation seem to prefer 
the bathtub to the shower. While I was in the wash- 
house about twenty-five men used the bath tubs, while 
not one used the showers, showing a rather strong pref- 
erence for the tubs. 

When the company decided to use tubs it found the 
price of a good enamelled article prohibitive and since 
it was believed that the men would prefer the tubs it 
strongly desired to secure them. After careful in- 
vestigation and trial it was found that a satisfactory 
tub could be made of concrete at a small cost, and all 
tubs for this purpose are now thus constructed. 

Down the center of the washroom extends a line of 
thirty-six wash basins. As can be seen in the illustra- 
tion, these rest on a bench made of iron while the 
water-supply line is between them. Hot and cold water 
is furnished for the showers, bathtubs and wash basins. 

On each side of the washroom there are two locker 
rooms each containing 240 lockers, making a total of 
480 in all. These lockers are built of steel, are double 
decked and well ventilated. 

Plenty of heat is furnished the men so that there is 
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littie danger of their catching cold while cleaning up 
after a day’s work in the mines. This heat is furnished 
by radiators on each side of the room. The foul air is 
carried away through the ventilators in the roof. 

Light is furnished by the ventilators as well as by 
large windows on all sides of the building. At night 
the building is.lighted by electricity. Twenty-four-hour 





INTERIOR 0! ‘ WASHHOUSE, SHQWING LOCKER ROOM 


There are two these lockey rooms, one on each side of the 
washroom, each having a capacity of 240 lockers. 


attendance is arranged for, a man being in charge of 
the building all the time. Every morning and evening 
the building is thoroughly cleaned to remove all dirt 
carried in by the miners when coming from their work. 

By law every mining company is required to furnish 
a washhouse. This could be easily and cheaply done, but 
the Kingston Coal Co. was not satisfied with barely liv- 
ing up to the letter of the statute but went further and 
studied out what its employees desired and built the 
washhouse accordingly. Its ideas concerning the pref- 
erences of the men seem to have been vindicated as 
about 90 per cent of the mine workers prefer the tubs 
to the showers and three enlargements have been made 
to the original washhouse for the accommodation of 
the‘men who desire to use the building. There is no 
law compelling the men to use the washhouse as there 
is for the company to furnish one. So from that fact 
the demand for accommodation indicates the satisfac- 
tion of the men in their building. 





Large Possibilities in the Coking 
of Our Coal 


By R. S. McBRIDE 


Engineering Representative, 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


OKE production in 1919, as announced recently by 
the United States Geological Survey, shows the 
tremendous possibilities of the United States in that 
direction. Twelve per cent of our entire coal output 
last year was coked, and it is of great interest to note 
what may have been obtained from this coal, though 
figures on the output of byproducts have not yet been 
announced. 
We are told that, roughly, twenty-five million tons of 
byproduct coke and nearly twenty million tons of bee- 
hive coke were made last year in this country. If 
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we assume that the same percentage yield of coke from 
the coal was obtained last year as during previous years 
this means that about thirty-five million tons of coal 
were used in the byproduct process and thirty-one 
million in beehive ovens. 

This is the first time that we have had a larger 
tonnage of coal used and coke produced by the byproduct 
process than in beehive ovens, and nationally we can 
congratulate ourselves on this evidence of real progress. 
The exact figures show the total byproduct coke produc- 
tion increased from 46 per cent in 1918 to 56 per cent 
in 1919. 

It has been estimated, however, ‘that only about 70 
per cent of the possible byproduct-oven capacity was 
utilized in coke production last year. That the per- 
centage was low is, of course, chargeable to the coal 
and steel strikes, which greatly added to the usual 
interruptions and other causes of low-capacity opera- 
tion. It is rather interesting to see just what it would — 
have meant if the byproduct ovens could have operated 
at full capacity. If this had been possible the coal 
consumption for the year in this process would have 
been fully fifty million tons, and the coke production 
over thirty-five million tons, or 80 per cent of the total 
coke produced and used last year. 

Of course no one believes that 100 per cent capacity 
will ever be obtained in any such industrial process, 
but 85 to 87 per cent has been demonstrated as entirely 
feasible and, even 90 to 92 per cent has been attained 
in certain plants or for certain periods throughout the 
whole: country. If 90 per cent capacity had been 
attained forty-five million tons of coal would have pro- 
duced about thirty-two million tons of byproduct coke, 
or over 70 per cent of the actual production for the 
past year. 

If we make the assumption that the byproduct out- 
put per ton of coal will be the same as in previous 
years, we obtain for the various byproducts the results 
that are indicated in the following tabulation: 


COKE OVEN BYPRODUCTS™IN 1919* 


Assumed Total 
yield per Total Assumed estimated 
ton of coal yield value value 














Ammonium sulphate 18 Ib. 315,000 tons 5c. per Ib. $31,500,000 
Light oils (crude)..... 2.4 gal. 84,000,000 gal. 5c. per gal. 12,500,000 
Equivalent. toluol..... 12,000,0004al. 
Equivalent benzol... 42,000,000 gal. 

| RR pe eget a ae ‘7 gal 245,000,000 gal. 3c. per gal- 7,500,000 
Surplus gas......... 5M 175 billion cu. ft. 12c. per 21,000,000 


*Estimated from known coke production assuming recovery in all plants to 
give the same yields as known for previous years. 

These products, together with the metallurgical coke, 
were worth, at the plants where they were’ produced, 
something in excess of $300,000,000. 

It is specially interesting to note that of the sixty- 
six million tons of coal used in making coke last year, 
nearly a million tons could have been saved had it 
been possible to utilize the byproduct process to 90 per 
cent capacity instead of only 70 per cent, and have 
the beehive operation correspondingly curtailed. Nat- 
urally, geographical distribution of the ovens and 
various company connections make any such change as 
this rather unlikely, but the great economic significance 
of such change cannot be safely ignored by anyone 
concerned in the coal business. It is only a question 
how long such an economic waste as the loss of a million 
tons of coal and the still greater loss due to the failure 
to recover byproducts from fifteen million tons of coal 
which might just as well have been coked in byproduct 
as in beehive ovens, will be allowed to continue without 
a radical change in practice. 
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Brief of Majority Report of Bituminous 


Coal Commission on Wages 


Increase in Wage 27 Per Cent—Contract Begins April 1, 1920, and Expires March 31, 1922 
—Miners Get 24c. More Per Ton—Adult Day Men Receive $1 More Per Day— 
Yardage and Dead-work Is Advanced 20 Per Cent—Eight-Hour 
Day at Working Place 


that the majority report of the Bituminous Coal Com- 

mission on mine workers’ wages makes no decision on 
the question of prices. Its decision may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Unless otherwise ordered the terms and condi- 
tions of the Washington Agreement of 1917 continue. 
(2) The 14 per cent increase in wages fixed by the Fuel 
Administration is eliminated on March 31 and replaced 
by this award (which is on a 27 per cent basis). (3) 
The agreements drafted under this award are to take 
effect April 1, 1920, and continue until March 31, 1922 
(in other words, the miners do not get their demand for 
termination of contracts in the fall). (4) The prices for 
mining mine-run coal, pick and machine, are advanced 24c. 
(5) All day labor and monthly men are advanced a 
dollar a day, except trappers and other boys, who are 
advanced 53c. a day. (6) All rates for yardage, dead- 
work and room turning are advanced 20 per cent. (7) 
The fulfillment of all joint and district agreements is 
to be guaranteed by the officers of the international 
organization. In the discussion of this particular award 
the commission stated: 


AGREEMENTS Must BE BINDING ON BOTH SIDES 


“We recognize that joint agreements resulting from 
conferences should be carried out fully and frankly by 
both parties, and that every proper assurance to this 
end should be given, since it is obvious that all attempts 
at amicable settlements of controversies will now and 
forever be futile unless the principle is once and for all 
established that agreements entered between employers 
and employees are binding upon both parties and are 
not to be considered as mere scraps of paper. For that 
reason we believe that the fulfillment of joint agree- 
ments, entered into in any given district, should also 
be guaranteed by the national officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and that it should be the 
duty of the officers of the national organization, as well 
as that of the officers of the district, to see that all such 
agreements are carried out both in letter and in 
spirit.” 

(8) The six-hour day and the five-day week are not 
granted; the eight-hour day is retained. Jn the discus- 
sion of this award the report states: . 

“We have gone fully into the mine workers’ demand 
for a six-hour day and a five-day week, equivalent to a 
reduction of working hours from 48 to 30 per week. In 
considering this demand we were influenced in arriving 
at our decision by the fact that steady work on the part 
of all workers is urgently required by the entire world 
during the period of reconstruction and reorganization, 
when the enormous destruction and disorganization 
wrought by the World War in. all countries and affecting 


IE MAY be well to make a prefatory note to the effect 


all industries must be counteracted by unusual industry 
and perseverance. To make any restriction affecting the 
output would be an economic crime. 


REDUCTION OF Hours WouULD CURTAIL OUTPUT 


“It is claimed by the miners, on the basis of experi- 
ence after previous reductions of hours of labor and of 
the effects of reduction of hours in other countries, that 
curtailment of working time would not reduce the out- 
put in anything like a corresponding proportion. It is 
our view that arguments based on the effects of a reduc- 
tion from 10 to 8 hours can hardly apply to a reduction 
from 8 to 6 hours, or from 8 to 7 hours. Production in 
countries where there has been a reduction in hours is 
less than before the hours were reduced. We feel that 
our responsibility to the nation will nct permit us to 
make an award that would curtail appreciably the - 
productivity of the workers in a basic industry. . 

“Each coal company endeavors to have enough men on 
its rolls to carry it over the peak of the rush season; the 
operators want coal mined while there is a demand, each 
company realizing that if it is unable to satisfy its cus- 
tomers they will turn to other producers and the sale 
will be permanently lost. A labor supply sufficient for 
the needs of the rush season is excessive during the rest 
of the year, part-time employment results and the nation 
will ultimately have to pay in its fuel bills the cost of 
maintaining this larger army of only partially employed 
workers. 

“We are convinced that a reduction in hours of labor 
would only make a bad situation worse, that the miners’ 
demand on this point is clearly uneconomic, and that no 
grant it would be detrimental to their own interests. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS MADE IN THE REPORT 


“Another result that would flow from a reduction in 
hours, with the wages that it is proposed should be 
paid, would be to increase the number of men who would 
seek employment at the mines on account of the shorter 
hours and the full pay, and this in turn would result 
later in further demands for the shortening of hours 
in order to give employment to the men who would thus 
be added to an industry that is already overmanned. 
We cannot, in view of our responsibilities, agree to a 
demand that would lead to such disastrous results. At 
the same time we hope to accomplish something in the 
direction of the stabilization of the industry by means of 
constructive proposals discussed elsewhere in this 
report. . 

“While we are in full sympathy with the miners in 
their aspiration for a fuller life, we cannot help but feel 
that eight hours a day is not too much to work under 
present circumstances. 
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“The contention that the extra hazardous nature of 
the mining industry makes it desirable to reduce the 
risks run by the miners by reducing the time during 
which they are exposed to this risk is inconsistent with 
the claim that the miners wish to work the same num- 
ber of hours per year as they are working now, pro- 
vided the hours are more evenly distributed through the 
year, for if they work as many hours they will be 
exposed to the same risks. 

“We also have considered the fact that contractual 
hours of labor apply only to day workers, and that more 
than 60 per cent of the miners work on a tonnage basis. 
To reduce the number of earning hours during the year, 
particularly when one of the chief complaints of the 
miners is tnat they do not have sufficient hours of work 
and consequently cannot earn adequate wages, would 
clearly not be consistent with the commission’s concep- 
tion of its duty. Therefore, our conclusion is that, under 
all the conditions, the eight-hour day should be main- 
tained.” 

(9) The practice of car pushing stands, but with 
recommendations for careful consideration of ways and 
means for the introduction of ameliorating practices. 
(10) Rules are set up under which new machinery can 
be introduced in the mines and thoroughly tested. (11) 
A commission is set up for the Central Competitive field 
to handle questions of differentials in rate and certain 
other matters. (12) If the recommendations of the 
President’s Industrial Conference are adopted in regard 
to industrial tribunals and boards of inquiry, this 
machinery is to be put into use in the coal industry. 
Otherwise a special board is to be set up. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES ADVISED To STORE COAL 


(18) Explosives are to be furnished miners at cost, 
cost to include handling and insurance. (14) House 
coal is to be furnished to the miners at the tipple at the 
price they were paying on Oct. 31, 1919, plus the aver- 
age percentage allowed as an increase on the wage 
scale; i.e., 27 per cent—the miners to pay for delivery 
at cost. (15) Charges for blacksmithing are not to 
exceed three-quarters of one per cent of the miners’ 
earnings. (16) Special boards are to be set up for the 
Kanawha, Paint Creek and Cabin Creek fields; for Dis- 
trict 12, II!., including Assumption and Decatur, II1.; 
also for the State of Washington, each commission to 
handle specific local conditions. 

The report also recommends: 

That an executive order be issued instructing depart- 
ments and Federal agencies to buy and store their win- 
ter’s supply of coal before July 1 of each year, and 
that the Council of National Defense assume the duty 
of obtaining the support of the general public for coal 
storage. 

That an executive memorandum be issued to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the end that the commis- 
sion may aid in the solution of the transportation prob- 
lems outlined, with particular attention to the question 
of seasonal freight rates, car supply and car distribution, 
as well as the problem of railway coal purchase for 
storage. 

That the Governors of the various states be asked to 
issue executive orders to state institutions and depart- 
ments for the purchase and storage of winter coal dur- 
ing the summer months. Also that state railway and 
public utility corporations use their influence with the 
various utility commissions to induce the purchase and 
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storage of coal by those corporations, refleeting, if neces- 
sary, the cost of such storage in the rates. 

That a copy of this report go to the railsroads, to the 
end that they may co-operate in regard to coal storage, 
car construction and distribution, and the reduction to a 
minimum of the practice of commandeering coal, and 
that a copy of this report be transmitted to the Federal 
Reserve Board, to the end that Federal Reserve Banks 
may favor as eligible for rediscount paper drawn 
against coal in storage. 


Hovusinc CONDITIONS SHOULD BE IMPROVED 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission, state rail- 
way and public utility commissions within their jurisdic- 
tions issue rules controlling car distribution among 
mines, to the end that no particular mine or mines may 
be permitted to obtain, through a practice of car assign- 
ment and car guarantees, preferential car service. 

That the practice whereby purchasing agents of car- 
riers can use company control over car supply to force 
down the price of railway fuel, be abolished. That 
operators avoid the use for railroads of coal whose 
properties make it more valuable for other purposes; 
that camp and housing conditions be improved. 

That the good offices of the miners’ international 
organization be exercised to maintain their expressed 
position favoring the introduction of labor saving 
devices and machinery, and that the making of advances 
on miners’ pay be discouraged in every way, but, if 
made, that they be made without discount, either directly 
or indirectly. " 

The following statement is included in the report: 
“In submitting this report particular attention is called 
to the fact that herein every effort has been made for 
the protection. of the public, not only for the period 
under which this protection can be guaranteed by the 
Executive under the powers granted him by the Lever 
Act, but it has been our effort to go into the underlying 
causes for high costs and to offer some remedy therefor ; 
this, in order that in the future, when the government 
relaxes its control over prices, there may be a continuing 
force at work in the public interest. 

“We believe it is obvious that unless some changes 
can be made toward the end of reducing costs in coal 
production and distribution no act of Congress, no order 
of the Executive nor any other regulation by constituted 
authority can in the end provide against the continuing 
high costs. It is for this reason that we believe that 
this industry should be placed upon the proper basis 
for more continuous and thus more economical produc- 
tion and distribution, with the result that the cost of 
coal to the people will be reduced.” 

The report also states: 


REDUCING Cost BY CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


“We believe it is fair for us to report that in the 
neighborhood of 80 per cent of the total tonnage that 
has moved since Oct. 31, 1919, has moved under. con- 
tracts which carried what is generally known as the 
standard wage clause, providing for an increase in cost 
to the purchaser equivalent to the increase in costs 
resulting from an increased wage scale. This statement’ 
was made in order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the public and the public rate making 
authorities.” . 

The annual value of bituminous coal is $1,300,000,000. 
The labor cost is 57 per cent and totals $741,000,000. 
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_and 76 per cent for day men. 
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Twenty-seven per cent of this amount is approximately 
$200,000,000, which is the additional sum that would be 
paid to the miners as a result of the award, above what 
they were receiving on Oct. 31, 1919. It must be borne 
in mind that the award is based on the status prior to 
the application of Dr. Garfield’s 14 per cent. The 14 per 
cent itself involved a cost of over 104 millions, to which 
the present award adds approximately another 96 mil- 
lions. 

Wage advances granted to miners between 1913 and 
Oct. 31, 1919, averaged 43 per cent for tonnage workers 
Wage advances to ton- 
nage workers after this award will amount to 88 per 
cent since 1913, while 
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owe.this as a duty, and that in both cases, if there is an 
increased cost, it will be recognized by the rate-making 
authorities. In the case of the public utilities it was in 
effect stated by a representative that he believed this 
plan or principle was sound. 

The next largest group of coal consumers is the steel 
industry. The commissioners have presented the prob- 
lem to certain of the heads of important steel concerns, 
including the United States Steel Corporation, and they 
express an intention of increasing storage of coal and. 
movement of the same in the months of low movement 
along the lines of the plan here suggested. It is believed 
that the Federal Reserve Board and the several Federal 
Reserve Banks will favor 
considering as_ eligible 








the advances to day men 
will average 111 per cent. 
This difference is due to 
the fact that day men 
were relatively underpaid 
before the war. The 27 
per cent increase was ap- 
portioned to the miners 
along the lines of the 
award. 


shortage. 
days’ supply. 





Labor cost is 57 per cent of the value of bitu- 
minous produced annually, to which the 27 
per cent wage advance must be added. The 
railroads, by moving coal in excess of needs 
in low movement months, could relieve car 
Public utilities should store sixty 


for rediscount paper 
drawn against coal in 
storage. 

In addition to these 
groups the report recom- 
mends strongly that all 
Government institutions— 
national, state, municipal 
and local—purchase, re- 














ceive and store.coal during 





The -oal industry is a 
part-time industry, the 
average number of idle days out of a possible 308 work- 
ing days each year during the past thirty years being 93. 
In 1918, when the demand for coal was at the maximum, 
the principal cause for lost time was car shortage. This 
accounted for a total of 49 per cent of all time lost. In 
1919, when the war demands had ceased, “no market” 
accounted for 50 per cent of the idle days. 


The report states that: for many years the railroads, 
and especially the coal carrying railroads, have depended 
on a practice of commandeering coal assigned to other 
customers. In some degree public utilities have counted 
on this form of priority. The railroads are consumers 
of about 30 per cent of the total coal production of the 
country. We have presented to certain of the executives 
of the larger systems a request that the railroads 
accept the principle that it is their duty to the public 
to move coal in the months that normally are months of 
low movement, to consumption terminals, such move- 
ments to be in excess of their then needs, thereby gradu- 
ally accumulating a three months’ supply before the 
winter, the railroads to come out at the end of the win- 
ter with possibly twenty or thirty days’ supply on hand. 
This movement would be more economical than the 
movement in the winter, and, from the standpoint of the 
coal railroads at least, the lower cost of movement would 
to a great degree offset any cost of storage. 

The acceptance of this principle by the railroad execu- 
tive heads has been general. The Pennsylvania R.R. and 
the New York Central! lines expressed their acceptance 
in an. especially liberai spirit. The report states that 
this is a duty of the railroads and that some method 
should be devised under which they will provide such 
storage. 

The report states that it is the commissioners’ belief 
that the puk* « utilities, too, have a duty to perform to 
the public anu. ..1at they should not-rely on’any form of 
priority wher. <.1e pressure comes in the winter, and to 
this end that they should be called upon to move and 
store coal in the summer months in excess of their-needs, 
going into the winter months with sixty days’ supply in 
storage. The commissioners feel that these two groups 


; the spring and summer 
months in anticipation of the winter’s requirements. 

The commissioners state as their belief that if the 
various groups mentioned carry out the plan of storing 
from two to three months’ requirements, beginning the 
winter with this supply on hand, the result will be a 
decided stabilization of the coal industry, a considerable 
measure of relief to the carriers, and a general economic 
saving to the public and the nation, and, further, that 
the practice will result in the minimizing of the com- 
mandeering and confiscation of coal on the theory. of 
priority. The commissioners also feel that unless some 
plan of this kind is adopted we are bound to have recur- 
ring conditions of coal shortage in the winter months, 
and that no need for such a situation exists. 

The commission not only made its recommendations in 
regard to purchase and storage, but has taken up with 
railways and public utilities the questions involved. It 
has already received the written approval and promise 
of support of the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
lines, the endorsement of the Association of Public Util- 
ity Commissions of the United States, and it is believed 
that the Federal Reserve Board will co-operate by favor- 
ing the rediscount of paper drawn against coal in 


storage. 
Button Strikes Still in Operation 


At the Pine Hill Colliery, near Minersville, Pa., in the 
Southern anthracite coal field, a button strike was de- 
clared March 14 because two men working at that 
plant had not paid the last quarter’s dues and lacked the 
button which, according to the union contention, is 
necessary if a man is to be allowed to work in the 


mines 


Injury Caused by Defective Coupling Hook.—-A coal 
operator may be held responsible for injury to an em- 
ployee caused by uncoupling of cars, due to a defective . 
condition of a coupling hook, if the defect had existed 
so long that the operator was guilty of negilgence in 
failing to discover and remedy the condition. (U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Elmore vs. 
Fentress Coal & Coke Co., 240 Federal Reporter, 328.) 
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Disadvantages Urged Against Seasonal Rates 
Held To Be Untenable | 


Power Given Interstate Commerce Commission. To Change Differential Where Necessary— 
Epctinglnye Believes That Few Open sii Are Likely To Be Purchased 


HAT the disadvantages customarily urged 
against the feasibility of seasonal freight rates 


for the transportation of coal are untenable was . 


asserted by Senator Frelinghuysen: in presenting his 
measure to the Senate. While recounting the many 
advantages of such an arrangement Mr. Frelinghuysen 
directed his arguments to disproving the validity of 
ground for opposition. Some of his arguments in this 
connection are as follows: 

No confusion, either for carriers or shippers, would 
result from changing the rate on coal twice every year. 
The proposed legislation prescribes that the carriers 
shall file their tariff rates on coal in the same manner 
as at present, and, instead of requiring them to alter 
these tariffs semi-annually, provides an automatic statu- 
tory differential below the tariff rate for one portion 
of the year and above the tariff rate for the remainder 
of the year, with discretion in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to change the amount of the differential 
where it finds it neccessary. 


SoME CoAL WILL STILL BE MINED IN WINTER! 


The revenues of the carriers would not be affected. 
A large amount of coal would still have to be mined 
and shipped in fall and winter to consumers who lacked 
the capital, credit, foresight, or storage accommoda- 
tions-to enable them to secure their supply during the 
warmer months. If the 30 per cent differential in favor 
of the months between April and August, inclusive, 
should prove an unnecessarily large inducement, so that 
too great a proportion of coal were shipped during this 
period, the Interstate Commerce Commission is author- 
ized to change the percentage so as to balance the sum- 
mer and winter shipments properly. 

The transportation of coal in the spring and summer 
would not embarrass the railroads in handling other 
seasonal movements—for example, crops. In some lo- 
calities cars carrying grain are loaded only in‘one direc- 
tion, returning empty to the point of origin because 
of lack of shipments moving’ in that direction: If coal 
could be encouraged to move at the same time, this 
wasteful practice of hauling empty cars might be at 
least partially eliminated. Operating conditions during 
the clear weather of the spring and summer months are 
much more favorable, 80, that railroads can better with- 
stand heavy demands for transportation ‘at that period 
of the year than during ‘the fall and winter months, 
when coal has ‘heretofore moved in greatest volume. 
The cost’ to the railroads of transporting coal is also 
much less in warm weather, when locomotives can haul 
heavier trains, when they consume less fuel, and when 
fewer employees can handle more traffic. 

The acquisition of more coal cars does not afford a 
practicable and complete remedy for existing difficulties. 
Under the ‘transportation’ act recently approved ' ‘the: 


Interstate Commerce ee is given the power to” 


require carriers to provide themselves with sufficient 
cars. But most of the railroads -have neither the money 
nor the credit with which to buy a supply of coal cars 
adequate for current needs under the present system 
of large seasonal shipments, so it would be useless for 
the commission to order them to purchase this equip- 
ment. On the other hand, most of the railroads which 
have enough money or credit to finance such purchases 
aiready possess an adequate number of coal cars to 
care for the needs of their own patrons, and they could 
not reasonably be required by the commission to pur- 
chase additional cars ta take care of the traffic of other 
lines. 
FEW OPEN-ToP Cars WILL BE PURCHASED 


The transportation act also appropriates $300, 000, 000 
as a revolving fund from which loans may be made to 
the railroads. In view of the fact, however,’ that this 
money will very likely be used only in small part for 
new equipment, and that of the portion which is spent 
for equipment much will go for new locomotives, refrig- 
erator cars, and other types of urgently needed rolling 
stock, it is not probable that any considerable number 
of coal cars will be purchased out of this fund.. It has 
been estimated that 100,000 new coal cars will be nec- 
essary to handle properly the usual seasonable demand. 
These alone would cost the entire amount of the ap- 
propriation mentioned. above, — 

The same statute also provides for creating a. gen- 
eral railroad contingent fund, made up of a portion of . 
the excess earnings of prosperous railroads, out of 
which loans may be made to the railroads, and ‘out. of’ 
which the commission may purchase equipment and 
facilities to be leased to the railroads. This fund will, 
however, be wholly an expectancy for many months to. 
come, and at least one more winter, with’ its heavy de- 
mand on the present totally inadequate coal-car supply, 
would elapse before any relief could be had from this 
quarter. : 


LIMIT To ABILITY TO BUILD RAILROAD CaRs | "7 
Even if funds were immediately available with whiaii 


to purchase coal cars, and only coal cars were to. be. 
built, the car shops in the United States could. not turn 


‘out sufficient cars between now and next fall.to, handle 


properly the coal shipments during. the winter of 1920- 
21, assuming that the proposed legislation; is.not_ enacted. 
in the. meantime. Finally, even-if this money were ob- 
tainable and cars would be turned ; out :in_ sufficient... 
quantity, the acquisition of cars which, under .the pres- 
ent system of uniform freight. rates on .coal,. would. 
stand idle the ‘greater. part of the year would entail. 
enormous depreciation and capital charges, all of which... 
would have to:be borne. by the coal transported during... 
the rush season. = - ni 
It ‘may “be- ‘urged. that ‘the Tuterstate Commerce. Act. 
now ‘contains arnple provisions to ic the, Come. A 
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sion or the carriers to institute lower summer freight 
rates for coal. The conclusive answer to this conten- 
tion is that during the many years that the same pro- 
visions have been law this practice has never been in- 
troduced. When the carriers have been asked to initiate 
such seasonal rates on coal, the request has usually been 
coupled with a demand that while rates might be low- 
ered in summer, they should not be raised in the win- 
ter; and the carriers, facing a consequent depletion of 
their revenues, have declined to co-operate on this basis. 

The shippers and consumers, motivated by their 
individual needs, have been by no means unanimous as 
to the amount of the difference in rates or the seasons 
in which lower or higher rates should prevail. In the 
very nature of the case, it is a subject for legislation, 
where Congress, representing all the people, may enact 
rules which will take into consideration the interests 
of all the people. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, while it might 
feel justified in approving schedules initiated by the 
carriers instituting such seasonal rates, could not make 
such percentages of difference in rates permanent. The 
carriers, pressed by coal operators or consumers, might 
at any time file new schedules abandoning or modifying 
these seasonal rates. General confusion would result. 

It is understood that the commission does not believe 
that it possesses the power to require the establishment 
of such seasonal rates on coal. It has never attempted 
to exercise this power, and it is known that it does not 
contemplate doing so in the future in the absence of 
further legislation. The commission assumes that in 
prescribing rates and practices it is not empowered to 
initiate new systems of rate making designed. prin- 
cipally to remedy general economic situations. 

Even if the carriers, the Shippers, and the commission 
could and did institute such seasonal rate schedules, 
their action in this matter would be the subject of in- 
terminable litigation. It would be contended that no 
power had been delegated to the commission to approve 
or initiate such seasonal rates, and the action of the 
commission in this connection would most likely be en- 
joined until the matter had been decided by the United 
States Supreme Court. The result would be that two 
or three winters might elapse before this urgently 
needed practice could be put into effect. Definite leg- 
islation, such as that proposed, will remedy the situa- 
tion at once. In view of the fact that the courts have 
upheld similar differences in rates, based on no less co- 
gent economic reasons—e. g., under the so-called long- 
and-short-haul clause—there should be no doubt as to 
the constitutionality of the measure proposed. 


What Stabilizing the Coal Industry 
Will Save Mine Workers* 


HE annual output of the coal industry is valued 

approximately at $1,300,000,000. It is estimated 
that by making the demand for coal spread evenly 
through the year, not less than 60 days can be added to 
the operating time of the mines. Sixty days represents 
about one-fifth of the total- possible working days. 
Broadly speaking, such a saving would result: in-reduc- 
ing the cost of the coal at the mines-by one-fifth. At 
present the capital and labor engaged in-the- production 


ublic ‘ender’ the misleading 








gy cats eto the Nation as a Result of Stabiliz-~ 
e Coal Industry.” 
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of coal, while they must be maintained throughout the 
year, are employed only less than four-fifths of the 
working time. 

A saving of one-fifth of the value of coal represents 
$260,000,000 or, allowing for the increased labor cost 
that will result from this award, $300,000,000. To this 
amount should be added the saving on the car equip- 
ment, which under present conditions needs to be suf- 
ficient to take care of the peak of the demand, while a 
large part of it ‘remains idle during the period of 
slack demand. In addition to this, when the car equip- 
ment is utilized throughout the year, there will be a 
saving on the storage space required for the idle cars. 
While an accurate estimate of the saving under this 
head is not possible, the evidence shows that there are 
about 27,000,000 car days cost a year through car 
surplusage in the spring months, and it is a conserv- 
ative estimate to place the loss at $100,000,000. 

The aggregate saving that would result from the 
addition of 60 days to the operating time of bituminous 
coal mines is thus about $400,000,000 a year or one and 
one-fourth millions a day. This amount is twice as 
large as the increased labor cost resulting from the 
commission’s award and more than four times as large 
as the amount added by the cost of the 14 per cent 
advance granted by Dr. Garfield. 





Executive Order Proclaiming End 


of Coal-Price Restrictions 


N MARCH 19 the President of the United States 

issued the following order suspending price regu- 
lation under the Lever Act but continuing in force the 
rules relating to the operation of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange: 

“Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the Act 
of Congress of Aug. 10, 1917, entitled “An Act to 
provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, 
and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” and other powers thereunto me authorized, I, 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby order and direct that from and 
after 12:01 a.m., on the first day of April, 1920, the 
order issued by me on Oct. 30, 1919, restoring certain 
rules, regulations, orders and proclamations therein 
referred to, relative to the price of bituminous coal and 
other matters and things therein described, shall be 
suspended until further ordered, and that all other 
Executive Orders subsequent thereto issued by me, 
except the Executive Order of Feb. 25, 1920, relative 


to the Tidewater Coal Exchange, and all orders sub- 


sequent thereto issued by the U. S. Fuel Administrator, 
or any person acting pursuant to authority conferred 
upon him either by me or the United States Fuel 
Administrator, shall be suspended until otherwise 
ordered, on and after 12:01 a.m., April 1, 1920, it 
being the intent and purpose of this order to restore 
at 12:01 a.m., on April 1, 1920, the rules and regula- 
tions of the United States Fuel Administration to the 
status existing immediately prior to the aforesaid 
Executive Order of Oct. 30, 1919, but not in any wise 
to affect the validity of any act or thing done under any 
of said orders or regulations prior to 12:01 a.m., 
April 1, 1920, or the Executive Order of Feb. 25, 1920, 
relative to the Tidewater Coal Exchange.” 
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Kendall Seeks To Annul President’s 


Powers Under Lever Act 


Declares That Prices Were Not Based Squarely on Production Costs, and That if Fair 
When Set, Could No Longer Be Fair After a 10c. Reduction 
and 14 Per Cent Wage Increase 


was denounced on the floor of the House, March 

20, by Representative Kendall of Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, who in the course of his 
remarks declared that “The bituminous operators 
were sandbagged further by Dr. Garfield when he 
advocated the increase of 


(J) was denounced of Government prices on coal 


“The coal operator who has a mine in Somerset 
County pays the same mining rate, mines identically 
the same vein of coal, and has the same car supply 
as the man who operates a mine in Fayette County, 
but he receives 60c. per ton more for his coal than his 
neighbor in Fayette County. The same _ holds 

good of the man operat- 








14 per cent in the wages 
paid coal miners. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Kendall’s 
remarks are as follows: 

“The prices fixed on 
coal at the mines by Dr. 
Garfield were in many 
cases most unjust and 
unfair. I have the honor 
to represent one of the 


largest bituminous coal 60 per cent. 





Under the recent delegations of Fuel-Admin- 
istration authority loaded coal cars were 
kept idle on the railroad tracks, as many as 
253,000 loads being kept standing, according 
to one statement. Coal has been kept at a 
uniform price while pig iron has increased 
in price from $33 to $41.50 per ton. Cost 
of supplies used in mining has risen 10 to 


ing a mine in West Vir- 
ginia or in western Mary- 
land. Any intelligent 
man actuated by high 
principles of fairness and 
justice to the coal opera- 
tors of the country can 
readily see that such a 
scale of prices is discrim- 
inatory and deserves the 
condemnation of all fair- 
minded people. There 











districts in the United 








States. In my home 

county, Somerset County, Pa., Dr. Garfield fixed the 
price of bituminous coal at the mines at $2.95 per net 
ton; in Fayette County, immediately west of Somerset 
County, he fixed the price at $2.35 per net ton; in 
northern West Virginia, adjoining both Fayette and 
Somerset Counties, the price was fixed by Dr. Garfield 
at $2.50 per net ton; in western Maryland, also adjoin- 
ing Fayette and Somerset Counties, the price was fixed 
at $2.75 per ton; and these prices are still in force 
today. 

‘No coal operator has ever been able to understand 
upon what legal or just basis Dr. Garfield fixed these 
highly discriminatory prices for my locality. The liv- 
ing expenses and the value of coal lands in Fayette 
County are higher than in the other localities men- 
tioned, and yet Dr. Garfield in his wisdom saw fit to 
fix the prices in Fayette County 60c. per ton less than 
in Somerset County, notwithstanding that living ex- 
penses and the coal lands are much higher than in 
Somerset County. 

“In northern West Virginia, where coal lands and 
living expenses are much lower than in Fayette 
County, he saw fit to pay the operators 15c. per ton 
more, and in western Maryland, where the living 
expenses are cheaper and the cost of coal lands one- 
fourth of what they are in Fayette County, Pa., he 
fixed the prices 40c. per ton higher than in Fayette 
County. 

“The labor conditions in all these sections are prac- 
tically the same, the distribution of cars is on the same 
basis, the cost of production is practically the same; 
therefore no coal operator can fathom where Dr. Gar- 
field obtained the figures which justified him in estab- 
lishing and fixing these plainly discriminatory prices 
for the operators in these four adjacent sections. 


should be an immediate 
cancellation of this unjust, unwarranted, and illegal 
scale of prices. 

“Dr. Garfield originally fixed the prices which 
should be paid to the operators of bituminous coal 10c. 
per ton higher than the prices just mentioned, but one 
day, without any notice, the coal operators discovered 
that a reduction had been made by Dr. Garfield of 10c. 
per ton on all bituminous coal. When he arrived at 
the prices he originally established he stated that he 
did so after consulting the figures prepared by the 
Federal Trade Commission as well as through confer- 
ences with a large number of coal producers through- 
out the country, and that, in his judgment, the prices 
arrived at were fair, just and equitable. 


QUESTIONS JUSTIFICATION FOR 10c. CUT 


“Therefore, after having arrived at these prices, I 
fail to understand what occurred to the mind of Dr: 
Garfield that would warrant or justify him in making 
a cut of 10c. per ton, when no other manufacturing 
concerns in the country had reduced their prices. 

“As you are aware, the railroads, the steel trust, 
the oil refineries, the munitions plants are all large 
consumers of coal. None of these large industries had 
reduced the prices of its products, so that when Dr. 
Garfield deliberately reached his hand into the pockets 
of the coal operators throughout the country and took 
therefrom 10c. for every ton of coal produced and put 
it into the pockets of the railroads, the steel trust, the 
oil refiners, the powder trust and other large corpora- 
tions, he committed an unwarranted act of unfairness 
and injustice. 

“Dr. Garfield knew that the coal operators through- 
out the country were intensely patriotic and would 
submit to and carry out all orders issued by the Gov- 
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ernment—right or wrong—and of course the railroads 
and other large corporations extended their heartfelt 
thanks to Dr. Garfield for the munificent gift handed 
them in reducing the price of coal, of which they were 
large consumers, 10c. per ton, without even a request 
by them for such reduction. 

“The bituminous operators were recently further 
sandbagged by Dr. Garfield at the time that he came to 
Washington to settle the coal strike by granting an 
increase in wages to all bituminous coal miners of 14 
per cent—equivalent to an addition to the cost of pro- 
duction of 28c. per net ton. 

“Dr. Garfield congratulated himself and the country 
that he had settled the coal strike without placing the 
burden of a single cent upon the consumers of bitu- 
minous coal by compelling the coal producers to absorb 
the increase of 28c. per ton, not caring whether by so 
doing he would drive the operator into bankruptcy or 
not. During the second visit which Dr. Garfield made 
to the coal producers he again injected his hand into 
their pockets—this time taking 28c. for every ton of 
coal mined, and turned this sum over to the railroads, 
the steel trust, the powder trust, and other large insti- 
tutions—none of which had made any reduction in the 
price of its products, but, on the other hand, advanced 
prices from 75 to 85 per cent. 

“So the bituminous operator today not only receives 
38c. per ton less for his coal than the price which was 
fixed by Dr. Garfield during the war, which at that 
time he stated was fair, just and equitable, but he is 
also forced to pay an advance of from 75 to 85 per cent 
for the material he must buy for his mine, which adds 
another 10 to 20c. per ton to his cost of production. 


FOREIGNER Is MADE A PREFERENTIAL BUYER 


“Now, when Dr. Garfield originally set the prices on 
bituminous coal he either made them exorbitant or the 
price that the operator receives today is entirely inade- 
quate and unfair, and relief should be granted him 
from this unwarranted price-fixing oppression, which 
ultimately means confiscation of his property. 

“Another most unfair order issued by Dr. Garfield 
permits exporters of coal to pay $1.35 per ton more 
than domestic consumers are permitted to pay. This 
order permits foreign nations to come to this country 
and pay $1.35 more per ton for coal than Dr. Garfield 
permits our own manufacturers and consumers to pay. 
Therefore the foreigner is made a preferential buyer 
and is always able to purchase coal where in many 
cases it has been impossible for the American con- 
sumer and citizen to do so on account of price 
restrictions. 

“Why Dr. Garfield should issue a preferential order, 
which naturally tends to take the coal out of our own 
country, where it is so badly needed, and supply the 
requirements of foreign nations, is more than the 
American people can understand. The shortage of 
coal in this country has always been largely due to 
the fact that many of the large producers are export- 
ing their coal in order to secure $1.35 per ton more 
than they would receive if they sold it to our citizens. 
This order may be constitutional and legal, but as a 
citizen of the United States I do not hesitate to state 
that it is not American and should be severely 
denounced by all patriotic citizens having at heart the 
welfare and development of our nation. 

“The coal committee recently appointed by the 
President to fix the wages of the bituminous coal 
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miner made a report recommending an additional 
advance of 11 per cent. This will add another 22c. per 
ton to the production of bituminous coal. I have no 
doubt that under the power of the Lever Act the Fue] 
Administration will again see that this increase in 
wages to the miner will not be added to the cost of coal 
to the consumer, but will compel the producer again to 
absorb the increased cost. 


CONDEMNS DIVERSION OF COAL BY GOVERNMENT 


“The most pernicious, illegal, unwarranted and dis- 
criminatory usurpation of the power of the Lever Act 
since the signing of the armistice has been and is-to- 
day the diversion of coal which was bought by the 
consumer engaged in legitimate business activities, 
employing large numbers of men, who is compelled to 
close down his plant because the Government took his 
coal and gave it to someone to whom it did not belong 
and who was not entitled to it. 

“The assumption of arbitrary distribution and diver- 
sion was granted to the President whenever or 
wherever, in his judgment, it was necessary for the 
efficient prosecution of the war. No such necessity 
now exists. There is no prosecution of the war, and 
there should be no diversion of coal and no further 
interference with legitimate business on the part of 
the Government.” 

Representative Kendall then read a letter from 
G. W. Thompson, secretary to S. J. Harry Co., general 
contractors, of Shandaken, N. Y., who, in the sinking 
of a shaft, had lost $5,000 for lack of coal to continue 
work under their contract. On Jan. 26 two cars were 
shipped from Shapnack, Fayette Co., to S. J. Harry 
Co., at Grand Gorge, N. Y. One was confiscated by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at Altoona and the 
other cannot be located. 

On Feb. 10 the company telegraphed Mr. Walls, of 
the U. S. Fuel Administration in Philadelphia, Pa., 
calling attention to the fact that.the confiscation of 
the coal had laid 100 men idle. Up till noon of Feb. 
18 no coal had been received, the men employed by the 
company were leaving, and the company was paying 
the board of such men as were left to induce them to 
remain at work. 

Mr. Kendall read a letter from H. H. Lineaweaver, 
president H. H. Lineaweaver & Co., Inc., which stated: 

“This [the need for the ending of Federal control] 
must be plain to you from the fact that when the Fuel 
Administrator, Dr. Harry A. Garfield, relinquished his 
position some time ago it was an admission on his part 
that the control of coal was no longer necessary, and 
there is now no head to the Fuel Administration, and 
no one to appeal to. We further believe that any law, 
such as the Lever Act, which suspends the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is illegal.” 


REGULATION IS STRANGLING THE COAL INDUSTRY 


One from Jennings Coal & Coke Co. read as follows: 

“The industry is being strangled to death; the miner 
is forced into idleness; factories are compelled to shut 
down or run on short time; the railroads are losing 
millions in freight rates; production, the very thing 
that is needed to bring down the cost of living, is be- 
ing curtailed instead of increased, due to the lack of 
fuel, and the higher costs are passed on and saddled 
onto the public. If this act was doing anyone any good 
anywhere it might be cited as a justification, but there 
is none. Instead the far-reaching effect of its evil 
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influence is beyond estimation. ‘Home trade is ruined, 
our export trade is lost, and billions of dollars’ damage 
is being done to the nation’s one prime industry. 

“The unwise schemes employed to handle the fuel 
situation during the coal strike resulted disastrously, 
to say the least.. They confiscated, diverted and held 
loaded cars for from 60 to 90 days, until at the end 
they had over 253,000 loads on the track. Many of 
these ‘are still standing. This has resulted in the 
greatest car famine that any industry has ever 
witnesséd.” 

A letter from Uniontown ran: 

“As we undestand it, our products—coal and coke— 
are the only products in which the Government has 
ruled on a fixed price, making that price the same as 
had been established during the war period. If the 
Government was fair and just in the action it took in 
regulating prices during the war, when it fixed prices 
on most all commodities, it certainly is inconsistent 
now, when it has removed price restriction on ali other 
commodities except our own, and further ordered an 
advance of 14 per cent to be paid all labor. 

“The price of basic pig iron was fixed at $33 in 1918; 
today it is $41.50, and the advance in price not only 
of iron and steel products but of all supplies that go 
into mine operations is 10 to 60 per cent over war 
prices. 

“T inclose a clipping taken from the Connellsville 
Courier of March 11, which states that byproduct 
coke is being shipped into our competing territory at 
a price of $12.55 per ton, f.o.b. ovens. Can you explain 
to me why I, as an operator, should not receive the 
same price for a like commodity? The government 
price is $6.” 





Presidetit Wilson Approves Coal 
Commission’s Report and 
Frees Coal Prices 


N MARCH 19 President Wilson transmitted the 
following letter to the operaters’ associations and 
the union officials: 

“I am transmitting to you herewith a copy of the 
report and award of the Bituminous Coal Commission 
appointed to adjust matters in controversy between the 
bituminous coal miners and operators ‘of the country. 

“In accordance with instructions in my letter of 
appointment to the Commission and memoranda attached 
thereto and the agreements by mine workers and oper- 
ators to abide by the report and award of the Commis- 
sion, this report and award is the basis upon which the 
wage-schedule agreements between the mine workers 
and operators shall be made. 

“Operators and miners should, therefore, make 
arrangements for convening the necessary joint confer- 
ences as soon as possible to make such changes in the 
terms, provisions and conditions, mining rates and wage 
schedules as are set forth in this report and award. 

“It is essential to the public welfare that the agree- 
ments be concluded at the earliest date practicable so 
that the uncertainty as to fuel supply may be-ended 
and that consumers may be able to make contracts for 
their coal supply and also that the recommendations 
-contained-in the report as to the storage of coal by 
consumers may be of service this year. 
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“T also incloge as information copy of minority report 
by one member of the Commission. This minority 
report concurs with the report of the Commission as 
to the wage for miners, though dissenting as to the 
wage for day workers, and in part concurs and in 
part dissents on other points. I regret that the mem- 
bers of the Commission were not unanimous on all 
points, as I had expressed the hope they would be, but 
the report of the majority is none the less the report 
of the Commission and binding as such. 

“T take it that neither party will raise any question, 
and I am sure that no question can properly be raised, 
as to the binding character of the award, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is not unanimous. On Dec. 10, 
1919, the miners, without qualification, agreed to submit 
all questions to a decision of a commission of three per- 
sons to be appointed by me, the report of such commis- 
sion to be made the basis of a new wage agreement. 
This definite and unqualified acceptance did not in any 
way limit the power which any such commission is 
always understood to have, in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary, that it may reach a decision by 
majority vote. The acceptance of the operators was 
equally unqualified on this point. This condition was in 
no wise changed by my subsequent action on Dec. 19 
in expressing a belief as to the desirability and impor- 
tance of unanimous action. 

“My appointment of the Commission indicated that 
the power to fix the price of coal would not. be con- 
ferred upon the Commission except for its unanimous 
action and therefore it is clear that such power to fix 
coal prices should not be conferred on the Commission. 

“T have carefully considered the question whether 
the war power of the Lever Act should be temporarily 
invoked by me—despite the absence of any action of 
the Commission so recommending—to continue. tem- 
porarily the control of prices, and have concluded that 
it is not expedient for me to exercise any such price- 
fixing control, so that on and after April 1, 1920, no 
Government maximum prices will be enforced. 

“There is at present no provision of law for fixing 
new coal prices for peace-time purposes, and unless and 
until some grave emergency shall arise, which in my 
judgment has a relation to the emergency purposes of 
the Lever Act, I would not feel justified in fixing coal 
prices with reference to future conditions of production. 

“I am aware that at present, as a result of the short- 
age created by the coal strike, and of the consequent 
interference with transportation, and as a result also 
of the exceptionally unfavorable winter, the demand for 
coal continues active. I desire to impress upon.the coal 
operators the extreme importance not ohly of their 
complying to the fullest extent with the laws against 
combinations in restraint of trade and against profiteer- 
ing but also of their exerting themselves affirmatively 
to prevent exacting of unreasonable prices for. coal. 
I am sure the public fully appreciates the desirability, 
where practicable, of leaving commercial transactions 
untrammeled, but at the same time I am satisfied the 
public will find ways to protect itself if such liberal 
policy shall appear to result in unreasonably. high 


prices.” 





South Wales colliery owners are unable to carry 
out their contracts with their French, Italian and other 
foreign customers. Many owners of steamers are can- 
celing their charters and sending their vessels away 
in ballast. om 
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An Opportunity for. Profit 


HIPPING direct by truck promises a large oppor- 

tunity to coal men who live on good highways near 
urban centers. The freight rate to these points may 
be small, say 70c. per ton. The cost of unloading and 
reloading into wagons or trucks may be about $1 per 
ton. Delivery may cost another dollar. The price of 
coal f.o.b. may be $3, making the tota] charge $5.70. 
Profit to the retailer may make the price $6. 

With a direct-by-truck delivery it may be possible 
to deliver at a profit, charging only the cost of coal 
plus, say, $1.50 a ton, or $4.50, leaving a difference 
between delivery by rail and delivery by truck of $1.50 
a ton. Some part of the $1.50 may be surrendered by 
the operator in order to encourage early buying and to 
pay costs and risks of storage, but even if all were 
surrendered to get business it would be profitable to 
make the surrender in order to make the coal pur- 
chaser come early to market and so keep the mines 
at work. 

However, it is not likely that it will be necessary to 
make any surrender so large as $1.50, for the costs of 
storage to the recipient probably would not exceed 50 
or 75c. per ton and might be negligible or, at any rate, 
not realized by the purchaser. But even if the sur- 
render of 50c. to 75c. were necessary, from 75c. to $1 
would be realized by the operator and the mine would be 
speeded up at a good profit. 

With the 30 per cent seasonal differential in railroad 
rates provided in the Frelinghuysen bill, the saving 
derived from buying in the summer would be only 21c. 
on a 70c. freight bill and that would not pay for stor- 
age, but even if the storage did not cost anything, this 
would be a saving of only 2l1c. on $6, or less than 4 
per cent. This would be such a small economy that 
storage would barely pay except as a measure of fuel 
insurance. A saving of 50 or 75c. would be more 
worth while, as it would amount to 8 to 13 per cent on 
the cost of the coal as delivered by rail through the 
retailer. Shipping by truck therefore gives great 
promise. It has the further advantage that with it 
there is not the same loss from stolen coal as is to be 
apprehended with rail-borne fuel. 

Consequently, shipping by truck will encourage buy- 
ing just where the rail differential is most ineffective. 
The towns near or in coal regions are usually the last 
to store their fuel. The United States public looks to 
the distant Northwest, Northeast and Canada to bal- 
ance production, but with shipment by truck it may 
look with confidence to summer storing at consuming 
points near the mines. 

Trucks have a large place at every mining operation, 
and it is certain that their use will become increas- 
ingly common. Many retailers’ yards receive coal of 
varied quality. By buying direct of the producer the 
purchaser can be surer of the quality of his coal than 
when buying through a dealer. 
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If $668,000,000 is to be spent this year on good 
roads, in place of the $137,000,000 expended last year 
—and we are told that this is true—much shipping by 
truck will doubtless be necessary, for there will not 
be enough open-top cars to fill the immense demand 
for such equipment. The demand for open cars to fill 
the call for building material—sand, steel, lumber, 
paving and common brick, etc.—will make it, in a still 
further degree, difficult to meet the demands of the 
coal companies. 
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Now for the Foolish Figurers 


N INTERESTING statement under the head “What 
Stabilizing the Coal Industry Will Save Mine 
Workers” is printed on another page of this issue. 
As circulated it bore the misleading head, “Estimate of 
Savings to the Nation as a Result of Stabilizing of 
Coal Industry.” It starts well with the statement that 
“The annual output of the coal industry,” meaning 
doubtless the bituminous-coal mines, “is valued at 
$1,300,000,000.” That was probably the value in 1919 
if the average price received was the same as in 1918, 
when according to Dr. Garfield the sales realization was 
$2.61 per ton. What coal sold for in 1919, when figures 
above and below Government prices were paid, was 
still possibly approximately $2.61. 

The statement goes on to say that by working five- 
fifths instead of four-fifths of the year the production 
would be increased a fifth. It represents the in- 
creased production as a saving to the nation. But will 
the profit fall to the public? According to the com- 
mission the mine workers get 57 per cent of the re- 
turn. As their wages would be the same under steadier 
operation as under the past irregular work, the in- 
ereased income to them would be 57 per. cent of one- 
fifth of $1,300,000,000, or $148,200,000. Adding 27 
per cent to that, the amount of the present award, the 
one-fifth would be raised by $40,000,000 roughly, mak- 
ing the increased return to the mine workers $188,200,- 
000 per year. 

In this the public would not share. Nor would 
the American people share in much of the 43 per cent 
of one-fifth of $1,300,000,000, or $111,800,000, for some 
of it must go to pay for royalties and to meet such 
selling costs as are based on the tonnage sold. A por- . 
tion of the $111,800,000 would doubtless accrue to the 
public; how much, of course, it is hard to say. 

As for what would become of the $100,000,000 assumed 
in the article as being the saving from steadier work 
on the railroads which haul the coal, it is equally hard 
to come to any certain conclusion. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in making its rates, may be 
only too ready to figure on savings resulting from 
steadier work. If, however, the probability of more 
regular operation is not allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take part in the determination of 
freight rates, it will be easier for the railroads to 
earn their 53 per cent dividend as well as the } per 
cent for equipment and development. Some will make 
more than 6. per cent and the excess will be divided 
between the railroad credit revolving fund and. the 
railroad, the railroad using it as the law directs to 
guarantee against any losses in operation in future 
years. If the Interstate Commerce Commission makes 
its rates assuming steady work some, or even much, 
may go to the public, but if it does not the railroads 
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will get it as dividends, improvements or increased 
credit. 

But will steady work. be achieved? The buying, it 
is true, may be better distributed over the year by 
reason of the better policy adopted by Government bu- 
reaus, railroads and banks. But the bituminous in- 
dustry has in past years fallen into an unfcztunate 
state which cannot be immediately rectified. There are 
altogether too many mines, and while there are not too 
many men per mine, there are too many men. A few 
years of progress in demand and production, without 
excessive development, and then the full value of dis- 
tributed buying will be realized. In fact evenness of 
market will steady the fever of production and make 
the opening of mines tally well with the nation’s dis- 
tributed needs. 

If the mines are going to work henceforth about 
as much one month as the next (of which, of course, 
we cannot be sure) then, if the total tonnage is not 
to increase, the mines will work irregularly all through 
the year and there will be the same degree of lost 
time as in the past. The mine worker will be helped, 
and so in a degree will be the operator, by the fact 
that the work is distributed, for the income will be 
regular and no longer spasmodic. Regular work will 
make it possible for both mine worker and operator 
to get along without so much invested capital as was 
needed though not always provided in the past. The 
mine operator and employer will gain also by the fact 
that from henceforth new and needless competitors, 
both for orders and for employment will be eliminated. 

In the anthracite region the mine workers declare 
that they want the same wages as in the bituminous, 
despite the irregularity of work in the latter field. 
This shows that if bituminous mines are made regular 
in operation the mine workers will not consent to a 
wage reduction schemed so as to bring their annual 
wages to the same figure as they now are. 

Hence we cannot look for the fulfillment of the 
forecast recently published in the New York Evening 
Sun, which we shall quote to show that the foolish 
figurers are hard at work. No reflection is intended 

against the reputable daily about to be quoted. It is 
in general an extremely fair paper. Its correspondent 
is merely voicing the opinions of Washington which 
are erroneously based on the piece of publicity around 
which this editorial is written and which is quoted by 
the correspondent at the close of his message. The 
statement which appeared under date of March 24, 
runs as follows: 

“President Wilson, it was learned today, will soon 
sign an executive order directing all departments of the 
Federal Government to purchase and store up a three 
months supply of coal during May, June and July. 
State and county Governments and public-utility cor- 
porations will be urged to do likewise. 

“The result will be, in the opinion of experts. of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, that the mines will be 
kept busy during the dull season, the frantic rush. of 
work in the mines. as winter comes on will be elimi- 
nated and there will be such a saving that the 27 
per cent wage increase granted the miners by the 
commission will be absorbed and not passed on to the 
public.” 

Another danger is. that the papers will say that-as 
the miner gets only a 24c. per ton increase, the price 
of-coal per ton should rise only 24c., overlooking all 
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that multitudinous body of day workers and monthly 
workers whose wages are advanced $1 per day by the 
committee’s award and forgetting also the loss which 
frequently results from the dirt which has to be re- 
moved from the coal, the increased costs of deadwork 
and yardage and cther incidentals in the award that 
look harmless enough but are quite ‘important. 

John P. White appeals to this natural error of the 
public in his minority report when he notes that the 
retailer and operator increased prices more than the 
tonnage rate was increased to the miner. 





The Right Use for Every Coal 


OR EVERY particular use there is a suitable prod- 

uct; for every particular product a right and seemly 
way of use. To be more specific, there is a right use 
for every coal and a right coal for every use. The 
experienced coal man knows this. He understands the 
importance of the proper coal selection and of the proper 
application of each type of coal. However, all too often 
he stops with the simple recognition of the fact and does 
not put his idea into practice, 

More and more frequently these days we see evi- 
dence that large companies realize that they must sell 
service as well as commodity. One way in which this 
is accomplished is by advertising the characteristics and 
the limitations in use of the particular product which 
they wish to market. But in a great many lines much 
more than this is necessary. Expert judgment is needed 
and, especially in the case of fuels, each problem is a 
special case in itself. Many private companies under 
similar circumstances find it advantageous to afford 
their customers service facilities by sending experts who 
will advise them regarding their products. Everyone is 
familiar with announcements such as are made by elec- 
tric-lamp manufacturers, makers of rubber belting, 
those who market chain-drive equipment,.and many 
others. One large corporation doing national business 
says, for example, “If you will write to our nearest office 
in regard to , the matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced engineers. This service is free 
for the asking. If you want better » this depart- 
ment can greatly assist you.” This is not a new policy 
and from the increasing frequency with which it is 
observed, it is evident that the policy is one which is 
profitable. 

Coal Age has already advocated this thought of sell- 
ing service in the coal business and again we urge the 
idea. It is of greater importance every year that coal 
should be efficiently and effectively applied in our indus- 
tries. The only way in which we can offset increasing 
costs for coal production is to teach the user how to 
make a smaller tonnage do the work which he desires to 
accomplish. If we achieve this ambition, the pur- 
chaser is able to pay for the higher cost and to reward 
the coal operator by a reasonable profit for services ren- 
dered. The industry does not suffer, therefore, through 
the increases of labor cost and the rising costs of ma- 
terial, as would otherwise be the case. 

We urge, therefore, that steps be taken at once to 
educate the purchaser by expert advisers, who will go 
out. and .aid our large users of coal, The coal man’s 
interest will be served by this effort most effectively. 
It is the coal man’s job to accomplish this education. 
It is time. that our producers and jobbing associations 
got busy on this problem. ; 
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DISCUSSION wy READERS 


EDITED BY JAMES T. BEARD 





Authority of Shotfirers 


Letter No. 4—The instance cited in the inquiry, 
Coal Age, Jan. 1, p. 26, where a mine committee 
assumed to dictate to a shotfirer regarding his authority 
for refusing to fire shots that had been charged in 
a manner of which he did not approve, is an example 
of how the employment of shotfirers has often operated 
to decrease the efficiency of the work. 

There are mines where the conditions are such that 
the employment of shotfirers is certainly a long stride 
toward greater safety. . But, where shotfirers must be 
employed, they should be men of such character that 
will insure freedom from any dictation by a mine com- 
mittee. 
mine inspectors and required to pass an examination as 
difficult as any given mine foremen and _firehosses. 
They should be employed as monthly men, which would 
give them more freedom, in the exercise.of their author- 
ity, in the performance of their duties and the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

In the instance referred to in this inquiry, the trouble 
arose regarding the charging of a hole with two or 
more cartridges. The practice of the miners was to 
open the ends of the cartridges where they came 
together, so as to insure the direct contact of the 
powder. The practice ‘was dangerous, in the opinion 
of the fireboss, as the powder was apt to be scattered 
along the hole. I believe in bursting. the first cartridge, 
after it has been pushed to the back of the hole. There 
certainly is danger of a charge having a double con- 
cussion when much paper intervenes between two car- 
tridges. The paper may smolder for a time and a 
hangfire result, with the possibility of a blowout shot 
being caused. This is to be avoided because of the 
danger, aside from the loss in the efficiency of the 


work. 
‘New SHOTFIRER’S LAW IN INDIANA 


Only recently, I read a paragraph, in Coal Age, to 
the effect that the best way of avoiding the necessity 
of employing shotfirers was to give more time, thought 
and care to the proper ventilation of a mine, which I 
consider. is good advice. In Indiana, a new shotfirer’s 
law takes effect April 1, 1920. The law will require 
the employment: of ‘shotfirers, on and after that date, 
in’ all gaseous“mines and wherever more than 2 lb. 
of powder is used in a charge. The law will ‘affect 
practically every coal mine in the state. 

It has always ‘been my practice and desire to charge 
and fire my own shots, sirice there is a great loss in 
efficiency when ‘shots: are’ exploded’ out of their’ order, 
which 1 may easily happen where shotfirers are employed. 
The matter costs me about | 12c. a day, work or play. 
The mine where I work has never been known to give 
off gas, and my ‘shots will average ‘Jess than’ 2° Ib. 
per charge. It is my hope that we will be exempt from 


They must also be able to satisfy the state. 


the shotfirers’ law, as it is less trouble for a miner to 
fire his own shots than to notify the shotfirer. 

Moreover, shotfirers are exposed to greater danger 
than the miners, in the performance of their work, 
as they have no knowledge of how the holes are charged, 
and may mistake the proper order in which the shots 
should be fired. Again, a shotfirer proceeding to the 
next room, after lighting the shots in the room he 
is leaving, may be caught by a shot blowing through 
the pillar. Therefore, it is my belief, except in gassy 
mines, the employment of shotfirers is not a step in 
the direction of securing greater efficiency, as far as 
the production of coal is concerned, 

We will never attain the highest efficiency, tenah 
the medium of state laws, until we realize the need of 
discriminating between mines that generate gas and 
others where no gas is generated. The law that takes 
effect April 1, in Indiana, I believe to be a good law 
for mines generating gas; but, in its present broad 
application, I fear that it will have the effect to decrease 
the efficiency of coal production. It is my opinion that 
the charge limit of 2 lb. per shot should have been 
at least 4 Ib., which would have afforded a greater 
margin. Few, if any, miners use less than 2 lb. of 
powder per charge. W. H. LUXTON. 

Linton, Ind. 


Avoidable Degradation of Coal 


Letter No. 8—The subject of this article would, I 
believe, be more clearly understood and it would have 
received closer attention if the title had read Avoidable. 
Production of Inferior Coal, which is its real meaning. 
I know of one reader who passed over the letter of 
William Wesnedge, Coal Age, Feb. 26, p. 416; but when 
his attention was called to the same he read it and com- 
mented on its contents. In that letter Mr. Wesnedge 
seems to be emphatic on the point of possibly slowing 
up the quantity of coal produced and incidentally lower- 
ing the earning capacity of the men at the face, but 
does not suggest a remedy. 

To begin, let me say what I have said before that a 
closer co-operation is needed between the men and 
the officials. My idea is that there should be suf- 
ficient assistants in any one mine that the men, espe- 
cially those working at the face, might be visited often 
during the day, by competent officials and given all the 
help necessary to insure an efficient organization. 

- This plan would fall in line with that expressed by 
Richard Bowen Oct. 2, p. 586, who contends that “more 
attention should be given the miner who must be 
taught to use more judgment and skill in the perform- 
ance of his work.” It is too true that present day 
methods of many large corporations are inefficient in 
this respect. A large mine will seldom have sufficient 
foremeén or -assistants to properly . look after the men | 
employed, who are never visited oftener than once a 
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day, and then so hurriedly that a miner hardly has 
time to bid the official the time of day. 

For that reason, I feel that the advisability of visit- 
ing the men at the face as often as possible should 
always be taken into consideration. As has been truly 
stated, time and again, it is not always the poor, in- 
experienced miner that is injured; but just as often 
it is the man who is experienced in the mining of 
coal. Statistics frequently show where the experienced 
man “took a chance” and was caught. It is there- 
fore, not only desirable but necessay to visit every 
working place where the men are at work. 


EXPERIENCED MEN NEEDED TO INSPECT THE WORK 


An experienced man thoroughly acquainted with the 
handling of men and the different problems that arise 
at the face, should be employed in this capacity, and 
when the men know he is coming around so often they 
would not take the chance of doing the “wrong thing” 
but would invariably stick.to safe and proper methods. 
By these means, I believe, miners would be taught the 
necessity of loading clean coal. 

Some may recall that, for the lack of such a system, 
a large coal company in Pennsylvania, a few years 
ago, studied their production sheets for some time 
and made lengthy investigations before they deter- 
mined conclusively the source of their trouble. It was 
found that the difficulty started at the face where the 
miners were gobbing their slack and loading the lump 
coal and slate. The reason was that scales were used 
and the miners paid on a basic agreement for the 
screened product. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON COAL PRODUCTION | 


Now, to go back to the period leading up to the war, 
we find that the problem of getting out clean coal was 
studied from every view point possible, and companies 
vied with each other in the market. Consequently, 
generally speaking, the coal was clean. Why? Be- 
cause the miners were given to understand that clean 
coal was all that would be accepted. . Drastic rules 
were laid down and the men made to understand that 
they would be paid for clean coal only. Each man’s 
production was inspected and he had no redress. There 
was nothing to be gained by curtailing his production. 
Only recently have statements been made that miners 
would be curtailed in their producing and earning power 
by the introduction of a clean-coal program; when, as 
a matter of fact, this basic agreement has always “been 
on the map.” 

When the war broke out, as the records will show, 
whatever came out of the mine was sold. The miners 
were quick to learn this fact and took advantage of it 
to gradually increase their producing power and earn- 
ings; but they overlooked the fact that the inferiority 
of the coal they mined was a crime. As a result, we 
find that, even to-day, miners have drifted so far from 
their former cleanliness that they find it difficult to 
return to their former ways. 

The miners, however, are not alone to blame as the 
operators were neglectful also. True, the watchword 
then was “Coal, coal and more coal,” till it. seemed 
that anything black answered the call. Yes, theré is 


much to be said on both sides, although-in those trying . 


times it was always literally understood that clean 
coal was the order of the day and must be respected. 
Today, these same men are paid on the same definite 
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understanding based on their loading clean coal and they 
have no. redress... It is also true that the production 
need not be diminished if the miner works the number 
of hours assigned for a day’s work. | 


MINERS Must BE TAUGHT JUDGMENT AND SKILL 


To teach the miner to use more judgment and skill, 
which will increase their safety and efficiency, to my 
mind, is the one big factor. Surely a man with such 
knowledge will be able to systematize his work in a 
manner to benefit himself and all concerned. There 
is no more truth in the statement that a miner’s in- 
terests depend on the quantity of his output, than to 
claim that the demand for increased tonnage defies the 
laws of safety. A miner who is efficient in all mining 
problems concerning his particular work will never 
lose in production. 

When an experienced miner questions an official’s 
right to teach him better ideas and methods of min- 
ing it is time for that miner to seek another occupa- 
tion, or go into business for himself. I recall a recent 
instance where an experienced miner complained to the 
superintendent that the foreman was trying to tell 
him when and where to place a prop. He explained 
to the superintendent that he knew when and how to 
set a post and did not like the idea of taking orders 
from the foreman, as he felt he had had as much 
experience as the foreman. A little later, the miner 
admitted that he was wrong, when he was shown. that 
the foreman was only complying with the laws of the 
state. That man is not an efficient miner who feels 
that he “knows it all.” 

In conclusion let me say that I am of the opinion ; 
that closer co-operation between the mén and their em- 
ployers will greatly strengthen and benefit this con-. 
dition. Let them work together and adjust such dif- 
ferences as arise daily in the operation of the mine. 

Thomas, W. Va. BEN. 


Co-operation Among Mine Officials 


Letter No. 5—Speaking of the co-operation that is 
needed among mine officials, it has occurred to me that 
this co-operation should be extended to include others 
than those directly in charge of the mines. For the 
past 40 years I have been employed in different capac- 
ities, in and around the mines, in several mining 
states, 

We hear very much said regarding the need of con- 
servation of coal and avoiding the disasters that occur 
so frequently in our mines. It would seem, however, 
that little has been attained along the line of prevent-_ 
ing either the great loss of coal or the occurrence of 
these disasters. 


‘To REGULATE. METHODS AND SYSTEMS OF MINING 


To my mind, our entire system of mining needs 
regulation in such a manner that it will be impossible 
to have the mines shot to pieces by a haphazard, hit- 
or-miss, or go-as-you-please method of mining. Kindly 
permit me to make one or two suggestions of a plan 
that I believe would develop more system in the plan- 
ning of mines and their later operation. 

My idea is that there should be appointed a state 
board of practical mining men and engineers, to work 
in connection with a similar federal board located at 
Washington. When a coal tract or lease is to be opened 
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up by a company, their engineer should. be required to | 
~ out the organization. This will mean increased tonnage 


run out the boundary lines of the property and prepare 
a map showing the acreage and the place where it is 
desired to open the miiie. This should then be sub- 
mitted to the state board. 


PLANS INSPECTED BY STATE AND FEDERAL BOARDS 


The engineer of the state board would be required 
to study the conditions and to draw a plan of mine, 
showing the direction and size of entries, width of 
crosscuts, breakthroughs, size of pillars, both entry and 
room pillars, width and length of room, distance between 
crosscuts and other data. The plan should show the 
ventilation of the mine and indicate all doors, stop- 
pings, air bridges and brattices. The dimensions and 
capacity of the ventilating fan should also be indicated, 
the calculation being based on the future requirements 
for the development of a given acreage. 

When the state engineers have finished their work, 
and it has been approved by the board, blueprints are 
sent to the federal board, at Washington, for their 
inspection and approval. This plan will enable any 
necessary changes to be made in the plan, before the 
same is put into execution in the mine. On approval, 
the federal board returns the plan to the state board; 
and it is then turned over to the company, with instruc- 
tions to follow the blueprint in every detail. Should 
a mine inspector find that the foreman fails to do 
this, he should be authorized to notify the company 
to get another foreman. 

In my opinion, this is the only sure and safe way 
of guarding life and property in the mining of coal. 
It will probably. be a long time before such a plan 
or system will come into use; but’ I hope the suggestion 
will meet with general approval. It would have the 
effect of putting all mining: operations on a systematic 
basis, the plan and operation being determined by 
skilled practical mining men; instead of, as at present, 
being open to the choice and inclination of men who 
often, haye no practical knowledge’. and Skill of. the 
work. they undertake. 

Such a plan would tend to eliminate disasters and 
conserve millions of tons of coal: that .are now lost 
beyond recovery. When going into a mine that I find 
is unsafe, I often wonder if we will ever get away 
from the conditions that surround coal mining, today. 

Warrior, W. Va. J. A. RICHARDS, Supt. 





Letter No. 6—If I understand rightly, the object of 
this discussion is to bring about greater efficiency. in 
coal-mining operations, through more social relations 


‘ whereby a better understanding will be established 


between employers and employees, on* what may be 
termed “a brotherhood” in which men will have and 
take a deeper’ interest in: each other’s welfare.’ It is 
to be hoped that the discusion will, reveal those con- 
ditions, local or otherwise, that. exist’ in and about 
the mine and obstruct. efficiency in operation. 
One of the first arid most important elements involved 
in‘ such- an undertaking is to establish-a. feeling. of 


confidence and_trust in both parties. . This will depend 


very largely on the hearty,-co-operation and association. 
of employers with their men, who must be knit together 
in. a true bond of friendship and possess a_ kindly -feel- 
ing toward each other that will. create harmony... Every 
cause has-its effects; and, in this case, the cause is the. 
true friendship and harmony’ that should ° exist,.. and 
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the effect will be a higher production efficiency through- 


and a reduced cost of operation and production, as all 
will be on the alert to discover a leak and avoid fric- 
tion and trouble. ; 

The remarkable coal production during the war is 
an example of that loyalty, friendship and trust so 
necessary to the producing of results. The trust of 
employers in their men and the confidence of the men 
in their employers was not betrayed and results were 
produced, even in the face of labor shortage and other 
adverse conditions. The mine produced a greater ton- 
nage, per man, which exceeded anything previously. 
known. 


KIND TREATMENT INSPIRES TRUST AND CONFIDENCE 


May I ask, Why should not the same spirit of loyalty 
to the industry and trust in one’s fellows exist, now 
that war is over and the work of reparation is in hand? . 
It cannot be denied that mine officials are striving, 
by every means in their power, to increase the safety 
of the mines and produce a larger tonnage; but let it 
be remembered that a word of encouragement and a 
kindly act invite the trust and confidence of their men 
and avoid trouble and disaster. 

It must be admitted that some officials are quick 
tempered, stubborn and exercise discipline in a wrong 
way. There are officials who have the bearing of an 
exalted being, with a divine right to govern and con- 
trol, which is not the attitude of co-operation, as the 
latter involves association and close contact with 
their men. 

By this means the official builds a firm foundation 
that will enable him to use discipline and authority, 
effectively, in a humane manner. Few will deny that 
Officials of the exalted type are not adapted to the 
handling of men successfully. They are a natural 
hindrance to the future welfare of the operations in 
their charge. 


UNDESIRABLE TYPE OF MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


My meaning is that a mine official may be an efficient 
and well qualified man, in every other respect, owing 
to his experience, knowledge and skill in the mining of 
coal; yet, owing to an overbearing, setf-asserting dis- 
position, he is a miserable failure in the handling of 
men and is an undesirable man to place in charge of 
operations in the mine. My reference to such attitude 
on the part of a mine official is intended to show that 
snails: They are looking for and appreciate co-opera- 
tion and kind humane treatment. 

The present is an era of reconstruction and the suc- 
cessful official must have reconstructive ideas, which 
are necessary to produce a higher tonnage at a lower 
cost... The rapid development of our mines means 
increased danger, to meet which mine officials must 
have. greater knowledge and -skill requiring careful 
thought and _ study. They must develop progressive 
methods that will insure success; in other words, they 
must keep pace with progress and not stand still. 

Now, let me urge that we all act the part of human 
beings; avoid being radical; use. honest methods in all 
our dealings, believing that the. time is not far distant 
when.a reaction will take place in the readjustment that 
is sure.to come. . _ JOHN E. AMBROSE. 

Fairmont, Ww. Va. 
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Working Kanawha River Coal 


Letter No. 1—In answer to the inquiry of Arthur 
L. Sheldon, Coal Age, Feb. 26, p. 419, regarding the 
working of coal in the Kanawha River district, allow me 
to present the following general plan, as suggested by 
my own experience under similar conditions: 

In the working of the coal in the three seams men- 
tioned, I would advise sinking a shaft to the lowest 
seam and starting the work, in this seam, by driving 
the usual entries at the shaft bottom. Then, at a point 
200 ft. from the bottom of the hoisting shaft and on 
the same side of the heading as the ventilating shaft, 
drive a place a distance of 180 ft., and, start an upraise 
or incline leading to the second seam. 

This incline should have a pitch just sufficient that 
cars will run by gravitation from the top to the bottom. 
The width should be such as to permit the laying of 
double tracks. Build a sidetrack at the bottom of the 
incline and another at the top in the second seam. 
When this is done, drive straight ahead 100 ft., in the 
second seam, and connect with the ventilating shaft; or 
this connection can be driven at the time of sinking the 
ventilating shaft to the lowest seam. 

In the development of the three seams, it is important 
to keep the working in the bottom seam slightly ahead 
of that in the second seam; also, the working face in 
the second seam should be kept slightly ahead of that 
in the top seam. I have seen this method worked suc- 
cessfully in a mine having three seams one above the 
other; also, the same method was followed in another 
mine where five overlying seams were worked at the 
same time. For the purpose of ventilation and for 
convenience in the handling of supplies and refuse, 
I would drive a slope from the surface to the top seam. 
This would also serve as an escapeway in case of 
accident. JOSEPH DOVER. 

Stotesbury, W. Va. 





Letter No. 2—Referring to the question of working 
three seams of coal in the Kanawha River bottom, let 
me suggest the plan of driving a slope to the first seam 
and erecting a rough temporary tipple, having an in- 
cline connecting with the mouth of the slope. 

My plan would be to work out the coal from this 
upper seam first. If found advisable, I would double- 
shift the work in this seam, and when this development 
was well underway, I would select the best possible 
place to sink two shafts to the lower seam. As quickly 
as these shafts reach the second seam, entries should 
be driven, and work started in that seam, so that it will 
be kept in advance of work in the lower seam. 

In the same manner, when the two shafts have been 
sunk to the lowest seam, entries should be started in 
that seam immediately under those driven in the seam 
above. My idea is to keep the development, in each 
overlying seam, well in advance of that in the seam next 
below. At the proper time, I would connect the work- 
ings in the top seam with the shaft and hoist the coal 
from that seam through thé shaft, instead of hauling 
it out of the slope. 

Permanent arrangements for loading the coal com- 
ing from the three seams can now be made at the top 
of the shaft, after which the temporary tipple can be 
removed, or it can be used for a slate dump, if desired. 
It may be that conditions will make it advisable to com- 
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plete the extraction of the coal in the two overlying 
seams before starting to take out any coal in the lower 
seam. This, I think, will depend very largely on the 
question of finding gas in the lower seam. 

W. J. LyYKg, 


Midway, Pa. Mine Foreman. 


Barometer re Depth of Shaft 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to refer to the answer 
given to the second question in Coal Age, March 4, p. 
458, where it stated “This is a question that cannot be 
answered with any degree of accuracy, except by the use 
of a logarithmic equation, and, for that reason, it should 
not be asked at a mine examination.” The question 
reads as follows: 

The barometer at the top of a shaft is 30.2 in. and the tem- 
perature of the air, 64 deg. F. The depth of the shaft is 1,100 ft. 
and the thermometer at the shaft bottom reads 75 deg. F. Cal- 
culate the difference of pressure on the air between the top and 
bottom of the shaft, and the difference in the readings of the 
barometer at these two points. 

It seems to me that the proper way to answer this 
question is to find the weight of a cubic foot of air, at 
the given temperature and barometric pressure, at the 
top of the shaft. Then calculate the increase of the 
barometric pressure due to the depth of the shaft, 
assuming this increase is 1 in. for each 900 ft. of depth. 
Then having found the barometric pressure at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, calculate the weight of a cubic foot of 
the air at that point, for the given temperature and for 
this pressure; and subtract the unit weight of air at the 
top of the shaft from that at the shaft bottom and mul- 
tiply by the depth of the shaft. 

According to my calculation, the weight of air at the 
top of the shaft is 


1.8273 X 30.2 
460 + 64 


Approximately, the decrease in barometric pressure, 
for a depth of 1,100 ft., is 1,100 —<- 900 = 1.22 in., mak- 
ing the reading of the barometer at the bottom 31.42 in. 
The unit weight of air at the shaft bottom (temp. 75 
deg. F.; bar, 31.42 in.) is then 


1.38273 X 31.42 
460 +75. 0.07795 Ib. 


The difference in pressure between the top and bottom 
of the shaft is therefore 
1,100 (0.07795 — 0.07650 = say 1.6 lb. per sq.ft. 
Freeburg, III. STUDENT. 


[The result obtained by this solution should show its 
falsity if nothing else. The difference in barometric 
reading between the top and bottom of the shaft, cor- 
responding to this difference of pressure, would be 
1.6 -—- (144 & 0.49) = 0.0227 in., which is too small 
for practical consideration. 

However, the last few lines, at the bottom of the 
first column, p. 458, should read as follows: 

That assumption would increase the pressure from 30.2 x 0.49 
= 14.8 lb. per sq.in., at the top of the shaft, to 15.42 Ib. per sq.in. 
at the bottom; and give a barometric reading, at that point, of 
15.42 + 0.49 = 81.4 in., making the increase. of barometer 
31.4 — 30.2 = 1.2 in. 

The actual increase in barometric pressure is, as 
shown at the top of the next column, on the same page, 
2.8 in. owing to the density of the air increasing ness 
the depth of the shaft. Bir peonecigs wig to 





= 0.07650 Jb. 
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INQUIRIES OF 
GENERAL INTEREST, 


ANSWERED BY JAMES T. BEARD 









‘Changing Pulley on Generator 


We are operating a direct-current generator that is 
rated at 100 kw., 250 volts, 435 amp. at a speed of 200 
r.p.m, -The generator has a 10-in. pulley, which is belted 
to the driving pulley of the engine. The rating of the 
engine is not known, but it appears to be overloaded. 

The question I want to ask is, How much would it 
lessen the load in horsepower on the engine if a 24-in. 
pulley is put on the generator, in place of the 10-in. 
pulley now in use, assuming that the engine can be run 
enough faster to drive the generator at 200 r.p.m. 

Scranton, Pa. CONSTRUCTION Boss 





The change from a 10-in. pulley to a 24-in. pulley on 
the generator would reduce the load (tension) on the 
belt iu the ratio 10: 24; but would require the speed of 
the engine to be increased in the ratio 24 : 10, which is 
very doubtful of accomplishment. Ordinarily, a plain, 
slide-valve engine is designed for a piston speed of, say 
600 ft. per min. 

If this engine is now running with a piston speed of 
only 250 ft. per min. the change from a 10-in. to a 24-in. 
pulley would enable it to run at a piston speed of 600 
ft. per min. and give better service. There would result, 
however, no change in the power developed, as the in- 
crease in belt speed would exactly balance the decrease 
in the load (tension) on the belt. 

The output of the generator when operated at full ca- 
pacity is (260 435) -- 746 = 145+ hp.; and assum- 
ing its efficiency as, say 90 per cent, the engine should 
develop 145 -- 0.90 = say 160 hp. 





Carbon Dioxide and Oxygen 
Content in Mine Air 


Referring to the reply given to the inquiry of “Mine 
Foreman,” Coal Age, Feb. 26, p. 419, I would like to 
ask for further information regarding the carbon-diox- 
ide content of mine air. The answer to the inquiry 
states that “the presence of the carbon dioxide causes 
a corresponding depletion of the oxygen in the atmos- 
phere.” Let me ask, Does the depletion of the oxygen 
in the mine air, of necessity, mean a corresponding in- 
crease in carbon dioxide? 

For the purpose of illustration, let us take the fol- 
lowing example: Assume that a section of a mine in 
which the air is generally good has become so bad that 
an oil lamp will not burn in that section. There is a 
current of air moving and the section contains no 
abandoned workings that would generate carbon. diox- 
ide. However, for the purposes of this inquiry, let 
us eliminate the probability of a gob fire and excessive 
powder smoke. Under these conditions, assuming that 
the failure.of the lamps to burn is due to a depletion 
of the oxygen, does that mean a corresponding increase 
of carbon dioxide or oxygen? 


Again, for the purpose of this discussion, let us 
assume that the carbon dioxide content, from natural 
causes, will not exceed 1 per cent and the oxygen con- 
tent is 2 per cent below normal, giving an atmosphere 
containing oxygen 19 per cent and nitrogen 81 per cent, 
in round numbers. Then, should a further drop in 
oxygen of 1 per cent occur, would we have 18 per cent 
oxygen, 1 per cent carbon dioxide and 81 per cent 
nitrogen? And if another drop of 2 per cent in oxy- 
gen took place, would we have 16 per cent oxygen, 1 
per cent carbon dioxide and 83 per cent nitrogen. 

This atmosphere, or conditions approaching this state 
of affairs, would not be nearly as deceptive as one in 
which the depletion of oxygen was accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in carbon dioxide; because the 
combined lack of oxygen and increase of nitrogen in the 
air would make breathing difficult, while a correspond- 
ing increase in carbon dioxide would be generally fatal, 
owing to the toxic effect of the carbon dioxide. 

It is my understanding that work in an atmosphere 
where there is an addition of carbon dioxide, with no 
other means of warning than a carbide light, would 
be many times more dangerous than work in an at- 
mosphere in which the decrease in oxygen was accom- 
panied only by a corresponding increase in nitrogen. 
The mere decrease in oxygen would cause a much more 
labored breathing and be ample warning that all was 
not well. But the same decrease in oxygen, when ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in carbon 
dioxide, owing to the toxic effect of this gas, would 
certainly work its havoc on a person. Kindly explain. 

Portage, Pa. JEROME C. WHITE. 





In answer to this inquiry, it is only necessary to 
state that the addition of carbon dioxide to air contain- 
ing a normal percentage of oxygen (20.9 per cent) 
dilutes the air, which naturally decreases the percent- 
age of both the oxygen and the nitrogen. 

For example, assume 100 volumes of pure air con- 
sists of 20.9 volumes, oxygen; and 79.1 volumes, nitro- 
gen. Then, suppose 10 volumes of carbon dioxide are 
added to this air, making 110 volumes of mixed oxy- 
gen, nitrogen and carbon dioxide. The mixture would 
then contain 


Oxygen, 19.00 per cent, 


100(20.9 — 110) = 
Nitrogen, 100(79.1 -—- 110) — 71.91 per cent, 
Carbon Dioxide, 100(10 -+ 110) — 9.09 per’ cent. 
The oxygen content has been reduced, in this case, 
by the dilution of the air when the carbon dioxide was 
added. In other words, the oxygen content is depleted. 
The oxygen in mine air is often depleted, however, in 
other ways than by dilution caused by the generation of 
carbon dioxide or other gases. The oxygen is consumed 
by the various forms of combustion taking place in 
the mine. The depletion | of the oxygen does not there- 
fore, “of necessity mean a corresponding increase in 


carbon dioxide.” 
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EXAMINATION 


ANSWERED BY 
JAMES T. 


QUESTIONS 






BEARD 








Indiana Firebosses’ Examination, 


Held at Indianapolis 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Explain the effect of barometric pressure in 
mines giving off methane (CH,). 

Ans.—A common belief prevails, to a considerable 
extent among mining men, that a fall of barometric 
pressure {s accompanied with an increased outflow of 
gas from the coal and other natural strata; but proof 
is lacking to establish this claim. There is no doubt but 
that there is frequently observed a general increase in 
the percentage of gas in mine workings, following any 
considerable drop in barometric pressure. This increase 
of gas, however, is due to the expansion of the gas- 
charged air, accumulated in the abandoned workings 
and other void places in the mine, because the volume of 
air and gases varies inversely as the pressure. 

The conditions under which occluded gases are held 
in the strata make it extremely doubtful if there is any 
increased emission of gas from the pores of the strata, 
owing to an observed decrease in barometric pressure. 
On the other hand, it is possible and quite probable that 
the flow of gas from pockets and crevices in the strata, 
which constitute feeders, is increased when the baro- 
meter falls. . 

Ques.—What difference, if any, is there in the quan- 
tity of air passing through two splits from a main air- 
course, the first split being 4 x 9 ft., 4,000 ft. long, and 
the second split, 6 x 6 ft., 5,000 ft. long? 

Ans.— Assuming equal pressures in these splits, the 
quantity of air passing in each split, in natural division, 
is proportional to the pressure potential for such split, 
which is expressed as follows: 


a 

X, =a lo 
In this case, the sectional areas are equal, as a = 4 
xX 9 = 36 sqft., and 6 X 6 = 36 sq.ft.; and the area 
can therefore be ignored in calculating the potential 
values for these splits. Also, the solution is much sim- 
plified by using the relative potential and calling the 
relative lengths of the airways 4 and 5, respectively; 
and the relative perimeters, 13 and 12, respectively, 
which gives for the relative potentials of the two splits, 

the following: 








1 1 
i 00ft; X= = += = 0.1387 
Split 4 x 9, 4,000 Vixi3 a 
1 
i 9 “9 x= = 0.1291 
Split 6 x 6, 5,000 ft a aT | =e 


Since these values represent the natural division of 
the air between the two splits, they show that for every 
18,870 cu.ft. of air passing in the first airway, there is 
12,910 cu.ft: passing.in the second airway.. ' 


Ques.—How much pure air must be circulated through 
an entry giving off 2,500 cu.ft. of methane (CH,), per 
min., in order to render it nonexplosive? 

Ans.—The lower explosive limit of pure methane is 
reached when the proportion of gas to air is 1:18. 
Hence, in this case, the volume of air required to ren- 
der the gas nonexplosive must be somewhat greater than 
138 X 2,500 = 32,500; or the quantity of air entering 
the mine should not be less than, say 33,000 cu.ft. per 
min. In actual practice, this volume should be much 
greater to insure safe working conditions. 

Ques.—If, on inspecting a pair of entries, you observe 
two or three rooms having a trace of firedamp at the 
face, what would you do in order to warn the men work- 
ing in these rooms? 

Ans.—Much would depend on the conditions existing 
in the mine, the nature of the coal, amount of ventilation 
at the working face, and the experience of the men. In 
anthracite mines, it is quite common for men to continue 
to work in places generating gas in small quantities, In 
the mining of soft coal, however, more caution is needed; 
and, while a small trace of gas found at the working face 
may not be sufficient cause for withdrawing the men, 
care must be taken that the place is free from accumula- 
tions of dust and the men keep their lamps on the floor 
and at a sufficient distance from the face of the coal. 
However, it is not wise to take chances in this respect, 
and the safest course to pursue would be to provide the 
men with safety lamps or withdraw them from the place. 

Ques.—What are the dangers to be watched for and 
guarded against, in a mine giving off large quantities of 
explosive gas? 

Ans.—In a mine generating much gas, danger arises 
from the accumulation of the gas on pitches, in rise 
workings, and on falls, in pillar workings, or in cavities 
of the roof and other void places in the mine. Danger 
arises, also, from maintaining large standing areas in 
abandoned sections of the mine that are not thoroughly 
ventilated. There is also danger arising from the 
accumulation of fine coal and dust on the roads and in 
the working places. The operations of blasting must be 
carefully safeguarded by the use of permissible powders 
and the enforcing of strict regulations in reference to 
blasting coal and rock. It is generally safer to employ 
shotfirers to inspect, charge and fire all holes drilled by 
the miner, where the holes are found to be safe for 
shooting. No shots must be fired in a place, without 
first making a careful test for gas. 

Ques.—What effect does the presence of coal dust have 
in a firedamp mixture? 

Ans.—The presence of the dust lowers the explosive 
limit of the gas and rendérs the mixture more easily 
ignitable, besides increasing the force of an explosion 
should that occur. These effects are increased in pro- 
portion to the fineness of the dust and the ernarenies 
bility. of the coal forming. the dust...: 6) 240) ubsleg 
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White Advocates Larger Concessions Than 


Soft-Coal Commission Recommends 


Wants Day Men Conceded Further 35c., and Boys 22c. Per Day with Bank-to-Bank 
Time Reckoning—Urges Also Joint Agreements on Car Pushing 
and That Blacksmithing Be Provided at Cost 


Bituminous Coal Commission, John P. White, former 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
may be quoted as follows: 

The inability of the Bituminous Coal Commission 
to agree upon fundamental issues compels me to set 
forth my viewpoint clearly and briefly. I have in mind 
the duty and obligation I owe to you, the industry, 
and the country. My report and award embody this 
principle, with the expressed hope of enabling you to 
so determine and act that stability to the industry may 
accrue, justice and equity be established, and unrest 
displaced by contentment in such a full measure as to 
bring a long period of essential well-being to all. 

The testimony and evidence submitted to your com- 
mission brought forth all the elements entering into the 
controversy between the coal operators and miners that 
caused the deplorable and disastrous condition that led 
to the creation of this commission. If this commission 
was to succeed in its work, a calm, dispassionate, judicial 
decision, unanimous in its findings, should have resulted. 
That this was not accomplished is, indeed, regrettable, 
which I deeply deplore. 


WaR-TIME METHODS APPLIED TO WAGE INCREASES 


I have carefully analyzed the majority report as a 
solution of the main and principal issues, with some 
of which I am in accord. To subscribe to their plan 
of reference of many major problems I cannot agree. 
To.do. so would only leave unsettled many of the clearly 
defined issues that have caused so much contention and 
controversy of long standing. 

The majority in arriving at its conclusion was guided 
mainly by the theory of war-time methods in applying 
wage increases, namely, the increased cost of living. To 
this principle I cannot subscribe. The great outstand- 
ing fact developed by this commission’s hearings in 
which every citizen is interested is the increased cost 
of coal. 

From 1913 to Oct. 31, 1919, the mine workers’ rate 
per ton increased 28c., the operators’ receipts increased 
$1.41, and the retail dealers’ receipts increased $2.10. 
The mine workers’ pre-war earnings did not permit 
a. subsistence wage. While the 24c. per ton increase 
on pick and machine mining recommended in the 
majority report-will not reflect a reasonable standard 
of living in health and comfort into the lives of the 
mine workers, it will materially improve their condition, 
and in the interest of honorable compromise I assent 
thereto. 

The following recommendation for the increase to 
day men provides the same percentage increase given 
tonnage men and follows a time-honored practice of the 
past. Reducing to a minimum the grave and disputed 
points that, in my judgement, must be adjudicated, I 


[: MAKING his minority report as member of the 


‘ 





submit the following plan by which fina] and complete 
adjustment may be obtained and peace established in 
the industry: 


RECOMMENDS PLAN TO BRING PEACE TO INDUSTRY 


That the mining rates and wage schedules in eftect 
on Oct. 31, 1919, in what is known as the Washington 
agreement applying to the Central Competitive field and 
the outlying districts, except as hereinafter provided, 
shall be subject to the following increases and con- 
ditions. 

1. Wage Increases to Pick and Machine Miners.— 
That the mining prices for mining mine-run coal, pick 
and machine, shall be advanced 24c. per ton of 2,000 
Ib. In the block-coal field of Indiana and in other 
localities that are still on the screen-coal base, the usual 
methods of applying the tonnage rates shall continue. 
This also has its application to districts that have a 
joint understanding in applying wage increases to low 
coal. 

2. Wage Increases to Day Men.—That all day labor 
and monthly men, except trappers and other boys, be 
advanced $1.35 per day, trappers and boys receiving less 
than men’s wages to be advanced 75c. per day. 

3. Wage Increases Applying to Yardage, Dead Work, 
and Room Turning.—That all yardage, dead work and 
room turning be advanced 20 per cent. Nothing shall 
prevent the representatives of the miners and operators 
in any district in joint conference from taking the flat 
equivalent of 20 per cent and applying it to yardage, 
dead work and room turning if by so doing they will 
make for uniformity and maintain the differentials. 
Failing, however, to agree to such application, then the 
20 per cent shall be applied on the existing rates, 
effective Oct. 31, 1919. 


SUGGESTS METHOD TO ADJUST DIFFERENTIALS 


4. Central Competitive Field Differentials——The dif- 
ferentials existing in western Pennsylvania as between 
the thick- and thin-vein pick and machine mining, the 
12c. machine differential in Indiana, and the 4c. differ- 
ential in southern Illinois are disposed of in the fol- 
lowing manner: The miners’ international officials shall 
select two representatives and the officials of the Coal 
Operators’ Association of the Central Competitive Field 
shall select two representatives and the Secretary of 
the U. S. Department of Labor shall select the fifth 
and disinterested member, and the selections herein 
enumerated shall constitute the tribunal for the purpose 
of determining the disposition of the equities involved 
in the claim of adjusting the foregoing differentials. 
This tribunal shall be selected and enter upon its duties 
not later than June 1, 1920, and its awards shall become 
effective the first day of the month following the deter- 
mination and conclusion of its.findings. 
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5. Special Application for the Payment of Soap- 
stone.--Payment for handling soapstone directly over- 
lying the No. 8 seam of eastern Ohio and the Pittsburgh 
district of Pennsylvania shall be subject to the increase 
provided herein; and that part of the stone up to and 
including the 12 in. is referred to the operators and 
miners of these two respective districts, and 2c. a ton 
is to be allowed, to be paid upon the ton, or converted 
to a yardage basis if desired. The principle of deter- 
mining the flat rates for the payment of yardage and 
dead work may be applied in these two fields in fixing 
and establishing pay for the handling of soapstone. 

6. Western Kentucky Differentials—tThe differentials 
existing in what is known as the western Kentucky coal 
fields, involving day wage, pick and machine mining, 
shall be referred back to the joint conference of oper- 
ators, and miners of that field for the purpose of mutual 
adjustment, and failing to agree, the matters-in dispute 
shall be referred to a commission composed of two oper- 
ators and two miners from that district, and the fifth 
and disinterested member shall be selected by the four 
so chosen. Failing to appoint, the Secretary of the U. 
S. Department of Labor shall make the appointment. 
Under no consideration shall the mines cease operation 

pending the investigation and findings of this com- 
mission. 


OLD WORKING Hours RETAINED UNTIL 1921 


7. Car Pushing.—We refer this important matter 
back to the various district joint conferences to be 
worked out in accordance with mutual understanding, 
taking into consideration the conditions that obtain in 
each of the districts from which these complaints ema- 
nate. 

8. Eight-Hour Day.—The present arrangement re- 
garding the working hours of mine employees shall con- 
tinue in-effect until March 31, 1921. Beginning April 1, 
1921, the maximum hours for employees shall not exceed 
eight hours underground per day and six days per week. 

9. Fulfillment of Award—The award becomes the 
base upon which all wage agreements shall be pred- 
icated. The specific awards set forth shall not be sub- 
ject to negotiations, but shall apply automatically in 
such agreements or schedules of wages. Latitude to 
unify or to enter into mutual arrangements is author- 
ized; provided; however, that specific awards and refer- 
ences as well as principles are adhered to and in all 
other respects the agreement as of Oct. 31, 1919, will be 
continued in effect and the application of this award 
shall be arranged mutually and without recourse to 
strikes or suspension of mining. This basic award sub- 
stitutes and absorbs the 14 per cent average wage 
increase and becomes effective April 1, 1920, and will 
continue in effect until March 31, 1922. 

The differential now existing between the thick and 
thin seams of western Pennsylvania was established 
years ago in order to compensate the operators for pri- 
vately owned locks in the upper pools of the Mononga- 
hela River. The United States Government took over 
these locks with proper reimbursement to the owners. - 

The differential in Indiana of 2c. per ton-on machine 
mining coal below the Danville (Ill.) basing point is of 
long standing. The pick rate is in accord with the Dan- 
ville basing point. The southern Illinois differential of 


4c. per ton was established: mainly through freight rates’ 


and inadequate transportation ‘facilities; this reason 
no longer exists. ‘The western Kentucky differential, 
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like southern Illinois in character, should receive. the 
same consideration. 

Each of the districts with these differentials has en- 
joyed the Government selling rate f.o.b. mine as has its 
competitors, which now continues to exist. Any change 
in these differentials to their proper base can under no 
circumstances add any to the cost or burden to the pub- 
lic or consumer. The majority report evades adjustment 
of these issues while this report definitely and finally 
points a way to a conclusion determined on the merits 


‘of these issues. 


THINKS OPERATORS COULD. ABSORB INCREASE 


‘ It is acknowledged in the majority report that 80 per 
cent of the increase of 14 per cent granted to the mine 
workers at the time of the establishment of the commis- 
sion has already been carried on to the public through 
increase in prices by the operators. ; 

If the 27 per cent increase is granted, as recommended 
by the majority report and concurred in by me, ‘this 
would leave only. 18 per cent which the operators would 
have to absorb. As Dr. Garfield stated originally that 
they were able to absorb an increase of 14 per cent, and 
this increase is acknowledged not to have been absorbed, 
it seems apparent that the additional 18 per cent. now 
called for could be taken care of by the operators, assum- 
ing that Dr. nia was correct in his original state- 
ment. 

The ebincigial and suggestions embodied in this sec- 
tion of the majority report are commendable. In this 
connection attention should also be directed to some 
grave evils which’still exist. Some coal companies still 
maintain what is known as the “closed camp.” In these: 
camps the companies dominate ‘all the conditions of life 
of the people. On the slightest opposition of the miners 
to the living and working conditions offered, the coal 
companies are in a position to evict them from their 
houses and-impose upon them almost any conditions they 
may desire, including discrimination against them on 
account of membership ‘in the United Mine Workers or 
any other labor organization. These conditions are un-: 
American—economically, ‘socially, and politically—and 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 


WANTS OLD PRICE OF POWDER Seemann 


The findings of the majority report would be accept-: 
able with two additions which are of fundamental impor- 
tance: (1) That the price to be charged for powder in- 
the future shall under no conditions exceed the: prices 
charged on Oct. 31, 1919; and (2) that detonators shall 
be furnished to the miners without charge. 

As a substitute for this section of the majority wert 
I would suggest the following: : 

The price in effect on Oct. 31, 1919, for house coal- 
furnished to the miners at the mines shall be increased 
by adding the labor cost only. No stipulation should 
be made as to the cost of delivery of coal to the miners” 
house for the reason that this provision may be abused 
by excessive charges. 

The simplest ‘and’ most. direct method of handling this: 
problem ‘would ‘be to substitute for the findings of the 
majority report a recommendation that “the charge for 
blacksmithing be made on a basis of actual cost.” By 
sanctioning charges ‘as of Oct. 31, 1919, many excessive: 
charges would be:perpetuated. -In some instances miners 
are new arbitrarily charged: ‘for Hats uson abe in mia 
chine mining.~ ~ iat Rita 
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The statement made in the majority report that car 
pushing is a natural condition of the industry is without 
foundation in fact. The joint report is contradictory. 
The first paragraph states that the complaint has no 
foundation, the second reciting that it has foundation. 
The Government itself in the central Pennsylvania field 
allowed miners during the war 5c.a ton for pushing cars. 
The majority report states there is not sufficient infor- 
mation on this subject to form a correct conclusion. The 
commission is, therefore, admittedly incompetent te pass 
upon the question. It should, therefore, be referred to 
the various joint conferences to be worked out through 
mutual understandings and agreements. 

The price-fixing policy should be continued until June 
1, when the operation of the laws of supply and demand 
will be such that it will no longer be necessary. 

The majority report is objectionable in its recommen- 
dation relating to the Central Competitive Field, be- 
cause it leaves unsettled those vital and all-important 
issues which have caused so much of the existing unrest 
and intensification. 

The method provided by the joint report merely means 
a continuation of the conflict, as neither side, as experi- 
ence has shown, will yield. This situation can only be 


_ effectively handled by the creation of such a commission 


as I have already in the beginning of my report recom- 
mended. The recommendations of the majority report 
as to northern Illinois are acceptable, 

As a substitute for the recommendations of the major- 
ity report for the State of Washington I would recom- 
mend the following: The situation in the State of 
Washington, as presented by briefs and oral statements 
of the operators and miners, reveals one of the most 
unusual and complex problems submitted to this com- 
mission for its determination. The operators show by 
their briefs that in many of the commercial mines of the 
state, which produce the majority of the state’s tonnage 
and sales realization, the price is below the production 
cost. They also show that foreign coal and fuel oil 
enter in a large degree into the future life of the coal 
industry in that state. 

The miners in rebuttal attack the figures in the briefs 
of the operators, declaring the depreciation, depletion, 
and miscellaneous items of production cost are excessive 
and unwarranted. 

In view of the vital issues involved and the lack of 
time and funds for this commission to make a survey 
and enable them to deal adequately with the problem, 
we recommend the following: 

That the representatives of the miners and operators 
of the State of Washington, at the earliest possible 
moment, select one operator and one practical miner, 
the two selected to agree upon a disinterested mining 
engineer as the third member, and, failing to agree upon 
such a person, the Secretary of Labor shall make the 
appointment. This local commission shall make a survey 
of all the mines in the state to develop the facts under- 
lying the whole problem as it applies to this industry in 
the State of Washington and at the earliest possible 
moment submit its report to the joint conference of 
operators and miners of that state. Pending this 
investigation the miners and operators shall jointly 
agree on what basis the mines will operate’ while the 
survey is being made. The expenses incurred by this 
commission shall be borne equally by the operators and 


the miners of the state. 


I would also recommend the substitution for the sec- 
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tion of the majority report entitled “Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, eastern Kentucky, and Maryland” of the fol- 
lowing: The representatives of the miners from these 
states filed briefs citing the wages and conditions of 
employment, but, as the records show, none of the oper- 
ators from these districts appeared before the commis- 
sion, merely filing letters with the commission to the 
effect that they have no joint relations with the mine 
workers in their districts. 

In each of these districts during the war wage 
increases were adopted and put into effect by the U. S. 
Fuel Administration and tribunals were set up for the 
adjustment of the usual complaints common to mining. 
These tribunals included a permanent umpire in each 
district, and the commission would recommend that the 
operators arrange to meet with representatives of the 
miners in those districts and to put into effect the award 
of this commission, and to adjust the differences that 
may prevail in the industry in their respective localities, 
to the end that industrial peace and tranquillity prevail. 

The recommendations of the majority report as to 
“Kanawha, Point Creek, and Cabin Creek districts, in 
West Virginia,” are acceptable. 





At Last, List of 125 Indicted ™ Made Public 


EDERAL officials revealed on March 27 the names 

of the persons indicted at Indianapolis for alleged 
violation of the Lever Act and the conspiracy sections 
of the Federal. Criminal Code. The mine workers in- 
clude John L. Lewis, the president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; William Green, secretary 
and treasurer, and Percy Tetlow, chief statistician. 

Indiana seems to have an excessively large number of 
indicted, for there are 55 Indiana mine workers’ rep- 
resentatives and operators under indictment. The 
operators include Thomas T. Brewster, of St. Louis, 
chairman of the operators’ Scale Committee; Phil. H. 
Penna, of Terra Haute, spokesman for the operators 
in the Washington conferences; F. S. Peabody, of 
Chicago, head. of the Coal Board in the early part of 
the war and later in control of explosives. 

Illinois operators indicted include besides F. S. 
Peabody, Rice Miller, C. M. Moderwell, J. E. Rutledge, 
E. C. Searles, Thomas T. Brewster, George B. Harring- 
ton, John Connory, Walter S. Boyle, Theodore Keller, 
H, A. Huskey, H. C. Perry and J..W. Spencer. The 
Illinois union men indicted include Frank Farrington 
and Harry Fishwick. 

Ohio is represented by Michael Gallagher, W. H. 
Haskins, E. G. Maurer, Joseph Pursglove, S. H. Rob- 
bins and G. C. Weitzell among the operators, and 
George Cecil, William Roy, G. R. Savage, John Sexton 
and William C. Thompson among the mine workers. 

Western Pennsylvania operators indicted include 
W. K. Field, president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; James M. Armstrong, John A. Donaldson, 
William Henderson and James G. Patterson, while the 
union men include Thomas Hughes, Frank Leithold, 
Philip Murray, Robert Gibbons and John O’Leary. 

Other indicted persons are Ponas Waffle, secretary of 
the Coal Trade Bureau, of Terre Haute, and R. W. Couf- 
fer, representative of the National Coal Association. 

There are 18 counts in the indictment all alleging 
some form of conspiracy. One count sets out ten overt 
acts which are alleged violations of the Federal laws. 
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Anthracite Wage Conferees Agree To Make 
Settlement Operative from April 1 


Miners hguee To Remain at Work Pending Settlement of Negotiations— 
Efforts To Establish Closed Shop and. 
Check-Off Are Defeated. 


ment to take the place of the one expiring at mid- 

night, March 31, the sub-committee of operators’ 
and miners’ representatives put in a busy third week. 
Daily sessions were held at the Union League Club and 
although no announcement was made that any of the 
demands had been settled, the operators accepted the 
proposition of the miners that they remain at work af- 
ter April 1, providing the new agreement would be 
made retroactive as of that date. 

This proposition was believed to be the stumbling 
block in the early stages of the negotiations. The 
operators’ representatives during the closing days of 
the previous week had proposed to the miners that they 
remain at work after the expiration of the present 
agreement pending the outcome of the negotiations. 
This proposal was considered by the Scale Committee of 
the miners when it was presented and again on the 
morning of March 23. After a session lasting more 
than four hours, during which there were some heated 
arguments, the resolution as presented to the opera- 
tors later in the day was agreed upon. 

Efforts were made by some members of the Scale 
Committee to amend the resolution to include the closed 
shop and check-off, the latter to become effective on 
April 1 regardless of when a new agreement should be 
signed. The district presidents and international vice- 
president argued against this amendment and it was 
finally defeated. 

The resolution was presented to the sub-committees 
during the afternoon and after a brief discussion was 
taken under consideration by the operators’ representa- 
tives, with a promise to have their reply ready at 8 p.m. 
on the evening of March 24. After a session lasting 
more than two hours on the evening of March 24 it 
was announced that the operators had agreed to make 
the award retroactive. 
read: 

“Whereas, the negotiations now pending between the 
anthracite mine workers and operators may require ad- 
ditional time to reach a mutually satisfactory conclu- 
sion; and 

“Whereas, it is to the publie interest that the supply 
of coal be not diminished; therefore 

“Be it Resolved, That pending conclusion of negotia- 
tions there shall be no cessation of work, and that by 
mutual consent the working conditions of the agree- 
ment: of May 5, 1916, and the war allowances supple- 
mental thereto, be continued during negotiations, and 
that whatever agreement is finally reached shall be re- 
troactive to April 1, 1920.” 

At the conclusion of the session International Vice- 
President Murray predicted that the sub-committee 
would now get down to real business and thoroughly 
discuss each of the various demands. He believed that 


| N THEIR efforts to negotiate a new working agree- 


The resolution as adopted 


the work of the conference would now be speeded up. 
The next morning, March 25, Mr. Murray and the 
three district presidents drew up a letter embodying 


- the resolution adopted by the sub-committee, directing 


the mine workers to remain at work after the. expira- 
tion of the present sree: -and until a new agree- 
ment is reached. 

A letter to the officers oa members of Districts 1, 
7 and 9, United Mine Workers of America, reads as 
follows: 

“On March 18 the representatives of the anthracite 
operators submitted a proposition to your Scale Com- 
mittee which provided for a continuance of work after 
April 1 pending negotations, without any retroactive 
provision. Your committee refused to entertain the 
operators’ proposal, and on March 23 a meeting of the 
full Scale Committee, consisting of the three district 
executive boards, three mine workers from each district 
and the international officers, was held to discuss and 
outline a policy to govern after April 1. 

“After discussing the matter from every angle and 
with the advice and consent of our International offi- 
cials the full Scale Committee authorized the sub-com- 
mittee to provide an arrangement for the continuance 
of work after April 1 pending negotiations. with the 
understanding that whatever agreement is finally 
reached it should be retroactive to April 1. This action 
of the full Scale Committee has been agreed to by the 
operators, as evidenced by the adoption of the following 
resolution, which fully protects your interest while at 
work pending settlement.” 

(Here follows the resolution adopted by the sub- 
committee and which is printed above.) 

The letter then continues: 

“In view of the above facts you are officially notified 
to observe, as in the past, April 1 as a holiday by re- 
maining away from work, but after that day work 
is to be resumed, pending negotiations, and in these 
negotiations it will be our aim to bring the matter to 
a conclusion as soon as possible. 

“On account of the short period before April 1 this 
official circular will be published in the press and copies 
forwarded to the secretaries.in order that our member- 
ship may. be advised of the action. 

“With the hope that we may be able to secure an 
agreement that will meet the requirements of the 
anthracite mine workers, we remain on behalf of the 
General Scale Committee: 

“John T. Dempsey and John M. Mack, District 3 

“Thomas Kennedy and John Yourishin, District 7. 

“C. J. Golden and James McAndrew, District 9 and 

“Philip Murray, International vice-president.” 

The sessions on March 25 and 26 were taken up by a 
discussion of the wage demands of the miners, the 
operators presenting statistics showing the earnings of 
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the men in the bituminous fields. It was predicted that 
with thé return of John L. Lewis, the International 
President, to this city the sub-committee would work 
faster. 

With the return of International President John L. 
Lewis from Washington it is expected that the sub- 
committee will get down to hard work. Mr. Lewis said 


-his reports of the situation were optimistic and he felt 


confident that an agreement will be reached speedily. 
He has been in Washington for the past two weeks 
in connection with the Bituminous Coal Commission’s 
report and returned to New York on March 27 to make 
arrangements for the conferences between the bitumi- 


‘nous operators and the miners’ representatives at which 


a contract will be negotia<ed. 

While no definite announcement has come trom the 
sub-committee regarding the wage demands excepting 
the original demand of 60 per cent increase, the miners 
have said that while they will continue to press for the 
full increase demanded they will not accept less than 
45.7 per cent. The men claim that they are entitled to 
18.7 per cent more than the 27 per cent increase granted 
the bituminous mine workers by President Wilson’s 
Commission. 
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The miners’ leaders say that until recent years’ the 
anthracite mine workers received more pay than the 
men working in the bituminous mines but that this 
difference has not been maintained and they believe that 
now is the time to regain the loss. It has been declared 
that they must get the maximum figure in order to make 
their wages keep pace with the high cost of living and 
with the scale of wages received by the men in the 
bituminous fields. 

The sessions on March 26 were devoted to a con- 
tinuation of the offering of arguments and statistics by 
the operators in answer to the miners’ arguments and 
statistics presented some days ago covering the com- 
parison of time worked and earnings in the anthracite 
and bituminous-coal fields, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 

A short session was held on Saturday, March 27, after 
which the sub-committee adjourned until 2 p.m., Tues- 
day, March 30. At its conclusion this statement was 
made: “The sub-committee of anthracite operators and 
mine workers met today. The time of the session was 
occupied by the operators in the presentation of 
statistics compiled by them in answer to the date here- 
tofore submitted by the miners.” 





Operators Consider Byproducts of Award 
Especially Valuable 


Settlement Believed to Constitute a Precedent That Will Reduce Wage Adjustment to 
Exact Science—White’s Minority Report Considered Unfair and Misleading— 
Income of Bituminous Concerns Refutes Allegation of Enormous Profits 


\ , ‘TITH the full text of the reports of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission before them, operators 
are now inclined to view the majority report 

with much more favor than they did when they were 
cognizant of only a few of the high points of the de- 
cision. The feeling that there is no justification for 
saddling the people with a new living cost running high 
into the millions is none the less strong, but the by- 
products of the award are regarded as splendidly valu- 
able. 

Sight is not being lost of the fact that this award 
constitutes a precedent which is likely to be followed 
and which will ultimately reduce wage adjustments to 
an exact science. Many believe that the day is past 
when wages in the coal industry will be fixed by bar- 
gaining alone without careful attention to the necessity 
for developing all the facts 
’ There is some fear on the part of the operators that 
the plan for a seasonal freight rate will not be as at- 
tractive in practice as it appears. It is certain that 
it will work to great advantage in some fields, but 
many operators think that certain districts will be af- 
fected adversely. There is a general feeling that a 
step of such importance should be taken only after 
its probable effects have been studied from all angles. 

In some districts, for instance, the stimulation in the 
movement of the larger sizes will be such that it will 
make it extremely hard to take care of the screenings. 
In many localities the seasonal freight rate may well 
have an important bearing on the type of coal that will 
be used. Important readjustments will unquestionably 


be necessary, and the hope is expressed that the plan 
will not be put into effect too drastically until its 
operation is somewhat better understood. 

One of the principal causes of satisfaction on the 
part of the operators is the evident fact that the 
majority members followed the Garfield principle in 
arriving at their conclusions as to wage. It is ap- 
parent that the majority of the commission made its 
calculation in exactly the same manner as did Dr. 
Garfield with the exception that it had much more 
complete data with which to work and had later figures 
on increases in the cost of living. 

As indicated in John P. White’s report, the living 
cost, on which the calculation was predicated, showed 
an increase of 97 per cent over that obtaining during 
the pre-war period. The important increase in the 
cost of living since the time of Dr. Garfield’s calcula- 
tion tends to refute the Attorney General’s contention 
that the Administration’s drive is holding prices on an 
even keel. 

The minority report comes in for severe censure on 
the part of the operators. They state that it is a re- 
turn by labor to its old methods of securing wage ad- 
justments. It has been its habit to resort to oratory 
rather than to deal with facts. It is pointed out that 
Mr. White’s statement is in large part not constructive 
but merely an argument against the majority report. 
Many instances are cited in which it is alleged that 
he has used unfair examples in an effort to substantiate 
his point. A conspicuous instance, to which operators 
point is the following statement of Mr. White: “From 
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1913 to Oct. 31, 1919, the mine workers’ rate per. ton 


increased 23c, the operators’ receipts increased $1.41 
and the retail dealers’ receipts increased $2.10.” - 

The unfairness of that statement is held to be ob- 
vious. Another example is when he cities average 
earnings in northern Illinois as being indicative of the 
general condition. The contention of the operators is 
that he should have mentioned that the northern Illinois 
district is not typical and should have pointed out that 
miners there earn important additions to their yearly 
income in occupations other than mining. 

A source of great satisfaction to the operators is 
the tabulation of the net-income returns filed by bitu- 
minous coal-mining concerns. This tabulation effectively 
refutates the statements made by Messrs. McAdoo and 
Glass through which the public has been led to believe 
that coal operators in general have been making enorm- 
ous profits. This tabulation shows that the average 
per cent of net income to invested capital was 9.72—a 
small return when the hazard of the investment is con- 
sidered. 

The decided conflict between the showing made by the 


Treasury Department’s tabulation and the claims of 


Mr. White in his argument under the sub-heading of 
“Profits of Bituminous Coal Companies” is held to be 
striking. Mr. White’s recourse to Senate Document 
259 is pointed to as another glaring instance of un- 
fairness. His reference to the 32 companies cited by 
the mine workers also is held to be unfair since they 
constitute only 32 companies out of 7,000 and include 
those engaged in the anthracite trade, in retail dealing 
and in the lumber and coke business. 

That section of the majority report which deals with 
the six-hour day and five-day week is regarded as be- 
ing of the greatest value in meeting an unsound ten- 
dency which might have had far-reaching effect had 
the majority been misled by the rather plausible argu- 
ment that had been made in behalf of that proposal. 


Hines Gives Out Text of Order 


Suspending Coal Diversion 


HE full text of the order issued by the Director 
General of Railroads in regard to the diversion of 


coal is as follows: 





“I, Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, 


acting, with respect to control of the distribution of 
coal, under authority delegated to be by certain orders 
of the U. S. Fuel Administrator, dated Oct. 31, 1919, and 
Dec. 8, 1919, and by certain Executive Orders of the 
President of the United States dated Feb. 28, 1920, 
March 5, 1920, and March 19 1920, hereby order and 
direct as follows: 

“That all rules, regulations, orders or directions 
issued by me or under authorization from me under and 
by virtue of the aforesaid delegation of authority to me 
shall be and until further notice shall remain suspended 
from and after 12:01 a.m., April 1, 1920; and especially 
a certain order made by me on March 5, 1920, establish- 
ing a certain preference or priority list and designating 
as my representatives certain Regional Coal Committees 
with power, within the limits and for the purposes 
therein specified, to make diversions of coal in the 
possession of railroads operating in the United States 
as common carriers.’ 

Commenting on the order, the Director General states 
that “H. B. Spencer as chairman of the Central Coal 
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Committee, today instructed all regional and district 
coal committees through which the control of the 
Director General over the distribution of coal has been 
exercised, to cease functioning as the Director General’s 
representative at 12:01 a.m., April 1, 1920, and to give 
notice to all parties concerned that on and after 
12:01 a.m., April 1, any and all orders issued by “the 
committees will cease to have force or effect. 

“The activities of these: committees, which since 
March 5 have been charged with the duty of protecting 
the emergency fuel requirements of. railroads, public 
utilities and other consumers in the first five classes of 
the Fuel Administrator’s preference list, will be ‘con- 
fined te carrying out the conclusion settlements for coal 
diverted prior to April 1. 

“The. committees have been advised that during the 
period remaining in which the Director General will 
exercise control over the distribution of coal, it is 
imperative that diversions shall be held at the absolute 
minimum necessary to meet current ‘requirements of 
consumers.in the first five classes and they have been 
instructed to exercise the greatest possible vigilance in 
seeing to it that no railroad, public utility or. other 
consumer: is permitted to build up ajreserve supply of 
coal through diversions.” 

Brice Claggett, assistant to the Director General of 
Railroads, has been placed in‘ charge of the work in 
connection with winding up matters relating to the 
distribution of coal by the Railroad Administration. 





Southern Illinois Wants All Concessions It 
Struck To Obtain 


Remembering that southern Illinois was the earliest, 
loudest and most disorderly in making a demand for 
the shorter day, the abbreviated week and increased pay, 
it is not to be wondered at that much dissatisfaction is 
being expressed by local leaders as well as by the men 
themselves in Franklin and Williamson, as well as other 
southern Illinois counties, over the majority eve ‘of 
the coal commission. 

The men continue to fondly hope for that dichour day 
and five-day week, along with the sixty per cent wage 
increase, and claim they will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less, and unless they get it there will be a general 
strike when the present contract expires in April. — 





Good Housing at Fair Prices 


NE of the leading dicta of the major.ty report of 

the Bituminous Coal Commission gives the opera- 
tors, who have been renting good houses at saat than 
fair rents, no little gratification. 

“We therefore recommend that when houses are to be 
constructed by operators, houses of a modern type, with 
good sanitation, shall be built, the type of house to be 
based on the. probable life of the mine; that rentals 
shall be based on the actual investment in houses and 
land; that the return should include no profit to the 
operator; and that the rentals should be only sufficient 
to maintain the structures in good condition, provide 
for the amortization of the investment cost and proper 
insurance, and return not to exceed. 6 per cent on the 
invested capital while such sum is invested. 

“Where the expected life of the operation exceeds 25 
years the period of amortization shall: be. 25 years, but 
in no other event: shall the amortization period. be less 
than. the lenin: life of the spirit PP, ; 
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New England Retailers Favor ‘Price Control 


‘One Dealer Declared That N ow Price to Him Is Unregulated He Will No Longer Be 
Able to Make $3 a Ton as He Always Has Done—Retailers Opposed to Freling- 
huysen’s Federal Coal Commissioner and to His Freight Differential 


port, Maine, assembled in Springfield, Mass., 
March 24. Each year gives a new record of at- 
tendance and there are only a few now who are willing 
to-withhold-their support from this active organization. 
Springfield, Mass., is convenient to the greater number, 
but the Auditorium is bet- 


R wer. coal men from Greenwich, Conn., to East- 


brought to question in the courts. As compared with 
the new plan the Lever Act, Mr. Gordon felt, was rela- 
tively harmless, for after all it applied only to the period 
of the war. Mr. Gordon emphasized the injury such 
overregulation would be certain to work in the trade. 
The second proposal, to draw the teeth of the Fuel 

Administration as now 








ter adapted to larger gath- 
erings, and the association 
might well consider 
whether in future it would 
not be better to meet in a 
hall where speakers could 
more easily make them- 
selves heard. The meet- 
ing was a success, how- 
ever, in spite of some dis- 


the retailer. 








With characteristic breadth of mind the 
retailers don’t care who regulates the oper- 
ator or how low his prices are placed, so long 
as no one constricts the sacred liberties of 
In fact, the Lever Act and 
Dr. Garfield’s <ttempt to use it for the pur- 
pose of compelling the operators to absorb 
wage increases do not seem subversive of the 
liberties of any one—in New England. 


administered, was gen- 
erally approved, although 
recognized as: unnecessary 
in view of the recent Exec- 
utive order. There was 
lively comment from the 
floor, and the outcome, a 
formal resolution, met 
with instant approval. For 
the interest of coal men in 
other sections we print 
the text: 














advantages; the discus- 
sions were well led, were 
interesting, and in the » 


plans- that were unfolded was much of great promise 
for the coming year. 

William A. Clark, Northampton, Mass., long the presi- 
dent of the association, opened the session on Wednes- 
day by presenting Mayor Adams of Springfield, who 
made a cordial address of welcome. After routine busi- 
ness, the election of officers, etc., the convention settled 
down to coal discussion. Edward W. Parker of the 
Anthracite Bureau of Statistics had. been announced 
to speak on “The Anthracite Question,” but he was un- 
able to be present. The prospect of hearing this paper 
was a great drawing card and real disappointment was 
expressed at Mr. Parker’s absence. 


URGES OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL COMMISSIONER 


The meetings are purposely held near April 1 because 
of the great interest of coal men in the anthracite spring 
program, and to an unusual degree that .was true of the 
convention just held. Ellery B. Gordon, secretary-man- 
ager of the national Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, had a hard place to fill, for not only was he called 
upon to speak on his own topic, “National Matter,” but 
it was also put up to him to cover Judge Parker’s time 
as well. :This he did most acceptably, giving the mem- 
bers a graphic account of legislation now pending in 
Washington. 

Specifically, Mr. Gordon dwelt upon the three pro- 
posals of Senator Frelinghuysen’s committee. The asso- 
ciation reeeived sympathetically Mr. Gordon’s strictures 
on the first and third of these, the 15 per cent summer 
reduction in railroad rates as an incentive for purchas- 
ing coal early and the creation of a new Federal com- 
missioner with inquisitorial powers. Coal men were 
urged to oppose vigorously both measures, and particu- 
larly the latter. 

In‘ Mr. Gordon’s judgment the control sought would 
be altogether too high-handed and far-reaching and of 
a 
Trade Commission, the rulings of which are now being 





legislation which provided for the Federal 


“Whereas, we, members 
of the New England Coal Dealers’ Association in con- 
vention assembled, recognize our responsibility of serv- 
ice to the coal purchasing public; and whereas for the 
period of the war we have done our duty, having ren- 
dered our service with the consciousness of bearing our 
part of the burden for the best interests of all, under 
government restictions that have been vexatious and 
costly, both to ourselves and to consumers; and whereas 
we have now arrived at a time when we feel that govern- 
ment supervision of our business is unnecessary and 
that continued supervision will prove costly both to the 
retail merchant and to those we serve, the public; and 
whereas the distribution of coal u’.der government regu- 
lation has been a decided failure and the re-establish- 
ment of such regulation must work harm to all; and 
whereas the idea that there have existed in the coal 
business tremendous margins that have permitted extra- 
ordinary profit on the part of the retail coal merchant 
is not founded on fact, as has proven by government in- 
vestigation; thcrefore, be it RESOLVED, that the New 
England Coal Dealers’ Association do hereby protest 
against further government regulation of the retail coal 
industry and oppose absolutely the favorable report of 
Senate bill 4089 by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, and that the secretary be directed to 
send copies of these resolutions to Senator Frelingbuy- 
sen, to all members of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and to the New England Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress and to every Chamber of Commerce 
in New England.” 

The President’s announcement of unrestricted prices 
April 1 also came in for free comment. There was mani- 
fest a distinct sentiment favorable to the clamps stay- 
ing on, but there was no vocal prophet present to point 
out just how steam coal would reach New England 
should the fixed price be continued and the operators 
be required either to meet all wage increases out of 


“their own pockets or sell their coal abroad. It should be 
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remembered that by far the greater number of New 
England retail dealers distribute only small tonnages of 
bituminous and do not realize in what volume it must be 
secured if our industries are to be kept in operation. 
One dealer in a small town was heard to say he had 
always been able to clear $3 a ton on soft coal, but if the 
lid was lifted he didn’t see how it could be done here- 
after! 

Thursday forenoon there was a series of papers on 
such topics as “Degradation,” “Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness,” “Advertising in a Small Community,” and “Ap- 
plication of Truck Costs.” The general discussion dis- 
closcd bits of information that the members appre- 
ciated. A lot of note-taking was observed, and that is a 
good sign. 

President Clark’s formal address, after the municipal 
organ had shown its power and range, was a review of 
New England’s peculiar situation with regard to anthra- 
cite since 1916. He complimented railroad management 
on the service during the worst succession of snow 
storms visited upon this region in many years, but his 
references to anthracite shippers in general were any- 
thing but complimentary. Save for the dull period in 
February and March of 1919, when, by the way, retail- 
ers could not be induced to order coal, Mr. Clark made 
it plain that for four years coal has sold itself. The chief 
complaint seemed to be “the indifference of the pro- 
ducing companies” to the needs of an area like New 
England, which easily absorbs 15 per cent of the entire 
output of anthracite. Mr. Clark doubtless meant that 
New England is willing to take 15 per cent of the output 
of egg, stove and chestnut, especially chestnut. 

There was a further address on “The Experiences of 
a Retail Coal Merchant,” this by Frank H. Beach of 
New York. The set program came to an end with a char- 
acteristically snappy speech by George H. Cushing. 
Needless to say, Mr. Cushing dilated upon the sins of the 
authorities, but his remarks were followed with the 
closest attention. Coal men came away in hearty agree- 
ment that Mr. Cushing knows coal and is rightly placed 
as director of the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion. 

The usual exhibit of coal-handling fixtures and sup- 
plies, always a feature of these meetings, was liberally 
patronizcd. The available spage was disposed of months 
ago, and this speaks well fee the growing effectiveness 
of the association. 

Wednesday evening at the Hotel Kimball aon were 
560 seated for dinner. The entertainment was elaborate 
and was followed by dancing. There was some evidence 
that the great drouth was not so pervasive as some are 
led to think, and this fact should never be lost sight of 
in listing the attractions of a retail coal dealers’ con- 
vention. 





Many Labor Trials in New River 


Ten Union Workers Charged with Perjury — 
Union Seeks Conviction of Nine Men—Gov- 
ernment Aiming to Deport Murderer 


EN persons prominently connected with the United 
Mine Workers of American in District 29, which 
embraces the New River field of West Virginia, were 
indicted during the third week of March by a grand 
jury in the Intermediate Court of Raleigh County. The 
charge upon which the ten stand indicted is perjury in 
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connection with the evidence given in the recent trial 
of Tony Stafford, who was found guilty the latter part 
of February of the charge of attempted murder for 
having tried to shoot up the Glen White plant of the 
E. E. White Coal Co. in November, 1917. 

Those against whom indictments were returned were 
2s follows: J. R. Gilmore, president of District 29, 
U. M. W.; Lawrence (“Peggy”) Dwyer and Joe Patton, 
board members; John Gatherum, secretary of District 
29; Marshall Price, colored organizer; G. F. Parsons, 
Socialist editor; Tony Stafford, J. E. Brooks, Lizzie 
MacMillen and John Keeney. 

INDICTMENTS BROUGHT UNDER “RED MEN’S AcT” 

The same grand jury which returned the indictments 
against these men also returned a number against 
certain mine workers under what is known as the “Red 
Men’s Act” of West Virginia, the indictments for con- 
spiracy growing out of the labor troubles occurring at 
Willis Branch in January, during which, it is alleged, 
members of the Willis Branch local cf the United Mine 
Workers of America banded themselves together to 
prevent certain miners from working during a strike. 
In furtherance of this conspiracy, it is alleged, attacks 
were made on the night of Jan. 20 against Lee Kidd and 
Charles Treadway. 

Under the name of the United ‘Mine Workers of 
America, indictments fcr felonious assault have there- 
fore been lodged against the following men: Frank 
Lafferty, Norman Maynor, Jesse Lilly, Walter Romine, 
Chas. Lafferty, Ezra Godbey, Nemiah Daniel, Elmer 
Collins, Demsey Vass. It is understood that indictments 
of a similar nature are to be returned by the Fayette 
county grand jury when it meets. next week. Much 
property on the Fayette side of Willis Branch was 
destroyed during the trouble. 

The hearing of deportation proceedings against Tony 
Stafford, which have been conducted at Beckley, W. Va., 
by Inspector of Immigration M. F. O’Brien, of Pitts- 
burgh, came to rather an abrupt end, at least..in so far 
as the inspector was concerned, March 18. Mr. O’Brien © 
left on that date for Pittsburgh without making a 
report as to his findings in the proceedings, it being 
understood that his report will be filed with the chief 
inspectcr there. * 

MINE WORKERS ARE EJECTED FROM COURT ROOM 

No one appeared at the hearing for the government . 
except Inspector O’Brien. At the beginning a large 
number of mine workers filled the court room, but 
before work was started the inspector ordered the room 
cleared except for the attorneys, the deputy marshals 
and Herman Pugh, of Huntington, a court reporter for 
the government. 

At the conclusion of the testimony of several wit- 
nesses, Inspector O’Brien announced that the case was 
closed as far as the government was concerned. The 
defense is understood to have had about forty or fifty 
witnesses to be heard, but Inspector O’Brien is said to ° 
have informed the attorneys that if this was the case, 
and more than ten witnesscs were to be called, the 
witnesses must submit their evidence in the form 
of affidavits to the office of the chief inspector in 
Pittsburgh. 

West Virginia has now to contend with a number 
of troublesome characters. Fortunately it has good 
citizens who respect the peace, as for instance, the 
grand jury herein referred to and its competent Gover- 
ner, John J. Cornwell. 


> 
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McAdoo’s Statements of Big Operating 
Profits Not Sustained 


Figures from Internal Revenue Bureau Show That in 1918 the Group of Operators That 
Produced the Most Coal Were Those Who Made from 15 to 20 Per Cent Profit 


Commission is taken the table, charts and comment 
contained in this article. It reassuringly shows 
that the coal operators made satisfactory but not 
exorbitant profits from coal production during the clos- 
ing year of the war. 
“A table is shown herewith based on the returns 
made by coal operators to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for the year 1918. In this table are included 


Fe com: the Majority Report of the Bituminous Coal 
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IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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CHART 1. INVESTED CAPITAL OF GROUPS MAKING CER- 
TAIN PERCENTAGES OF PROFIT 


The group earning between 10 to 15 per cent had the largest 

amount of invested capital, slightly exceeding ‘$95,000,000. The 

next important group from point of view of invested capital, 

that earning 15 to 20 per cent being followed closely by that 
earning 5 to 10 per cent. 


returns from 1,551 operators, representing about one- 


third of the coal tonnage produced in 1918. We have 


the assurance of the U. S. Geological Survey that the 
relative figures would not be greatly different if all the 
operators were included in. the returns. Of the 1,551 
companies 337, or 22 per cent, reported net losses in 
1918, and 168 companies, or 11 per cent, reported net 
incomes of less than 5 per cent on invested capital. Two 
charts illustrating this table are also presented. 

“It is to be expected that companies which were not 
able to operate profitably in 1918, when the demand 


for coal was unlimited, will be unable to remain in 
business in normal times, and that many of the com- 
panies making net returns of only 5 per cent during 
that banner year will also decide to discontinue opera- 
tions under competitive conditions. 

“The two groups of companies reporting net losses 
and incomes of less than 5 per cent constitute about 
one-third of those for which returns are available, but 
represent only about one-seventh of the total invested 
capital and about one-ninth of the total tonnage. It is 
believed that the nation’s coal requirements can ordi- 
narily be met by the operation of those collieries alone 
which have advantages resulting in lower production 
costs and consequent larger returns on invested capital. 

“The figures show that 36 per cent of the operators 
represented, having about 62 per cent of the total 
invested capital and producing about 48 per cent of the 
total tonnage, made net incomes of between 5 and 25 
per cent on their investment, while other companies, 
still more fortunately situated, made even higher re- 




















































































































turns. . The companies, however, that showed net 
incomes of over 25 per cent represent in the aggregate 
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CHAR? 2. TONNAGE PRODUCED BY GROUPS MAKING 
CERTAIN PERCENTAGES OF PROFIT ; 
The most productive group earned 15 to 20 per cent profit, the 


next lower group earn2d 5 to 10 per cent, the group below that 
30 to 40 per cent .nd the iourth group 5 to 10 per cent. 
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NET INCOMES OF 1,551 BITUMINOUS COAL MINING CONCERNS FOR 1918 





Num- Capital Invested Net 





_ Taxes 

* Average Average 

War Per Cent’ Per Cent 
and Net of Net of Net . 

Excess Income, Income, Income, 

"come Profits Total Tax Tax Not Tax 
ber Stock Capital Income Tax Taxes ax Deducted Deducted Deducted Tonnage 
A. Returns reporting income: 
Net income 
yer cent : 

Bo TL err 168 $28, Pat g 464 $41,932,284 $897,407 $81,675 $1,49 83,167 $814,240 2.14 1.94 9,452,285 
DR NC, Seen area 159 51,082,688 73,668,946 5,819,355 641,328 70,249 711,577 5,107,778 7.90 6.93 18, 292, 627 
eg Ce ae ee 158 6l, O08 338 94,881,665 10,798,316 1,150,697 1,084,054  2,234,75 8,563,565 11.38 9.03 26,433,974 
ee abe 39,062,476 76, 089, 233 =12,925,742 37,659 3,661,204 4,898,863 8,026,879 16.99 10.55 26,750,835 
20 to: 24:99: ....0....00 802, TIGZAL SS 47,264,900 10,886,366 06,626 3,796,539 4,603,165 6,283,201 23.03 13.29 15,443,012 
Pee. | es 66 =11,085,063 22,841,827 6,184,866 377,269 2,839,684 3,216,953 2,967,913 27. 12.99 9'965,090 
ca Ae 125 17,955,923 34,512,152 12,232,299 662,260 6,400,444 7,062,704 5,169,595 35.44 14.98 20,837,882 
oe 2 eee 74 14,150,490 26,238,02 11,336,439 557,200 6,471,382 7,028,582 4,307,857 43.20 16.42 15,693,759 
pike fo. Sees 97 6,266,100 15,216,439 8,930,410 430,340 5,446,941 * 5,577,281 3,353,129 58.69 22. 11,806,639 
i. ET 65 2,598,851 6,667,509 5,735,847 247,899 3,514,584  3,762,48 1,973,364 86.03 29.60 7,987,053 
108 to 149-99... So. 39 2,077,885 3,588,619 4,296,253 178,907 2,778,866 2,957,773 1,338,480 119.72 ~ 37.30 4,373,005 
ee CO 12 249,572 424,511 756,770 33,080 456,42 489,5 267,270 178.26 62.9 910,734 
200 to 299.99 8 115,700 137,597 351,451 13,205 224,930 238, 135 113,316 255.42 82.35 498,365 
300 to 399.99.......... 2 4,306 11,772 39,366 2,532 14,265 16,797 22,569 334.40 191.7 144,656 
400 to 499.99........... 2 18,000 33,244 138,072 , 102 1,546 96,648 41,45 415.33 124.6! 166,181 
500 and over......... 2 5,300 11,824 125,248 7,389 59,669 67,058 58,190 1,059.27 492.13 137,254 





Total reporting net in- - 
come... . ... 1,214 251,002,554 443,520,546 91,454,207 


B. Returns re porting loss; 
4088S 


6,233,168 36,812,269 43,045,437 48,408,770 20.62 10.91 168,893,351 
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Total AandB...... 1,551 271,935,393 470,965,777 88,834,475 


6,233,168 36,812,269 43,045,437 45,789,038 18.86 9.72 179,902,887 





e © T Oc8. 
*. From Majority Report of U. 


S. Bituminous Coal Commission of March 10, 1920. 





less than one-fourth of the total investment and two- 
fifths of the tonnage, while the companies making 
returns of 100 per cent or more represent a total invest- 
ment of only about $4,000,000 and a total tonnage of 
about six millions. 

“The average returns of all the reporting companies 


were 18.86 per cent on the investment before payment 


of the income and excess profits taxes and 9.72 per 
cent after deducting the taxes. The companies report- 
ing very high rates of return upon investment are all 
small concerns with investments of only a few thousand 
dollars, whose net income represents to a large extent 
the earnings of the owners for their own labor and 
management.” - - 


In chart 1 the capital invested " companies making, 


in the year 1918, 0 to 5 per cent, is plotted in a heavy 
black line, the invested capital of those losing from 0 
to 5 per cent in a cross-hatched line. Similarly the in- 
vested capital of those making 5 to 10 per cent is plotted 
in a black line and the invested capital of those losing 
5 to 10 per cent is plotted in a cross-hatched line. The 
invested capital of other groupings are similarly plotted. 

In chart 2 instead of the capital invested the produc- 
tion is used for a basis of comparison. 
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Mines Bureau Would Have Miners 
Examined Periodically 


HYSICAL examinations at regular intervals are 

- ‘advocated for.mine workers by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and it adds that if such examinations 
should be applied to mine workers everyone should be 
similarly? examined. 

“Every%miner and his Yamily asl keep in the best 
pussible physical condition,” declares the bureau. “A 
goodYminer always takes care to keep his working tools 
in) excellent shape, in order that he may do efiective 


work. He also carefully observes the danger signs that 
are seen at various places. 

“In order to keep in good physical condition, every © 
person should undergo a thorough physical examination . 
at least once every year; better still, once every six 
months. This applies not only to the miner but to 
every member of his family as well. These periodical 
physical examinations should be made even if the person 
is apparently in good health. The physical examina- 
tions of young men by the draft boards, showed that one 
of every three men examined was unfit for military 
service. The same condition of general health probably 
exists among the young women of the country. 

“Many diseases begin without sufficient symptoms to 
attract attention. Tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, and 
some diseases of the heart may progress for some time 
before the victim is aware of it. Thorough physical 
examination at regular intervals is the best means of 
detecting diseased conditions. Such periodic physical 
examinations show whether grown persons are in satis- 
factory physical trim, arfd also show the growth and 
the physical development of children. 

“Early knowledge of a disease coming on enables the 
person affected to take the proper steps in the correc- 
tion of diet, habits, or occupation to arrest the progress 
of the disease. Early treatment of tuberculosis affords 
a much better opportunity of checking the disease.” 





Government Will Buy Coal Early 


In connection with the award of the Bituminous Coal 
Commission the President has requested each Federal 


e department and other Government agencies to “puf- 


chase, transport, and store at the point of consumption 
before July 1 of each year, or if that is not practicable, 
as soon thereafter as may ‘be feasible, an estimated 
three months’ winter supply of coal.” a 
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Bituminous Mine Workers Will 
Not Strike April 2 
Joint Meeting Held in New York City, March 29, 


ees Unanimously to Accept Majority 
Report of Commission—Men Ordered 
Not to Strike 


N April 1 the bituminous mine workers will begin 

to reap the benefits of the 27 per cent increase in 
wages granted them by President Wilson’s Bituminous 
Wage Commissio: and will remain at work pending 
the adoption of a nex working agreement. This was 
decided upon at the meeting of the bituminous operators 
and mine workers’ representatives on March 29 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, when the first session of the 
conference took place that will put into effect the 
recommendations of the report of Messrs. Robinson and 
Peale of th Commission, -to which John P. White, 
former International President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the third member of the commis- 
sion, made a minority report. 

It was. also decided at Monday’s conference to refer 
the work of the conference to a sub-committee of eight 
miners and eight operators, which will work out the 
terms 6f the new agreement onthe -basis of the Com- 
mission’s finding. 

The miners’ representatives, numbering about one 
hundred, held a meeting in the morning in Bryant 
Hall, at which John L. Lewis, international president 
of the miners’ union, read the award, explaining it 
paragraph by paragraph to the miners. 

So confident was he that a temporary agreement 
would be reached and that the men would remain at 
work after April 1 that he announced early in the 
afternoon that orders would be sent to all locals to 
continue work. It also was announced that efforts 
would be made to secure an increase for the day 
laborer of $1.25 per-day instead of $1.00 and it was 
intimated that efforts would be made to make the in- 
crease 31 per cent instead of 27 per cent as granted 
by the award. 

The sub-committee that will draft the new working 
agreement is composed of the following: 

For the mine workers: John L. Lewis, international 
president; Phillip Murray, international vice-president; 
William Green, international secretary-treasurer; John 
F. Moore and G. W. Savage for the Ohio district; 
Robert Gibbons and William Hargest, representing 
western Pennsylvania; Edward Stewart and William 
Mitch, representing Indiana, and. Ben Williams and 
Richard McAllister, representing the Illinois miners. 

For the operators: P. H. Penna and M. L. Gould 
for Indiana; C. E. Maurer and Michael Gallagher, for 
Ohio; E. C. Searle and Herman Perry for Illinois, 
and J. H. Donaldson and William Henderson for west- 
-ern Pennsylvania. 

Upon the completion of the work of the sub-com- 
mittee it will make its report to a general conference 
of miners and operators for a ratification of the new 
agreement. It was decided to meet again at 10 a. m. 
on the morning of March 30. Following the session 
President Lewis sent telegrams to all union officers 
and locals advising them of the action taken by the 
conference and instructing them to continue at work 
after April 1. 
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National Coal Association Shows 


That Miners Make Good Wages 


Under the above caption there appeared in Coal Age 
of March 18, 1920, a series of three tables showing the 
earnings of miners in various fields and deductions 
made for smithing and explosives. The tables follow- 
ing are continuations of those above refered to and 
show mine workers’ earnings in additional coal fields. 
Table I in this issue is a continuation of Table III in 
the issue of March 18 and Table III here presented is a 
continuation of Table II previously published. 

It will be observed here, as in the previous issue, that 
the miners that workesl reliably not only received 
greater remuneration per month but also bigger wages 
per day than those that worked with irregularity. In 
mining as elsewhere punctuality pays. 


Table I. Earnings of Steady Miners 


AS REPORTED BY THE OPERATORS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINES IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF MEN WHO WORKED THE 
FULL NUMBER OF DAYS THE MINES LOADED COAL, 
AND ONE DAY LSS, IN THE TEN MONTHS, 
JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1919 
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Contract labor............ 10.17 4.65 92.39 19. 
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NOS, oii ss deter 112 33.04 8.53 169. 48 19. 88 
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Machine men............. 20 30.30 10.54 205.04 19.46 
Machine men and loaders. . 4 10.53 10.94 173.40 15.85 
Montana Field 
rr 6 31.57 &.68 119 13.83 
NN 55) i «05.68 6:0 Re 13 32.50 7.73 120.01 15.53 
Machine men............. 10 10.07 163.1 16.20 
Washington Field 
Pee ONO as os 173 37.86 161.41 19.85 
OS eee ne lage 5.48 131.50 24.00 
Contract labor............ 108 27.34 8.55 174 20.45 
Western Kentucky Field 
Pit nidere:. 6633.5... 38 ° 54.29 6.88 73.77 10.72 
iT aT PEAS 407 46.62 5.37 61.11 11.38 
Machine men............. 48 41.03 8.17 94. 11.53 
Contract labor............ 2 22.22 7.36 58.58 7.95 
Fairmont Field, West Virginia 
Se re 178 27.94 6.98 118.96 17.05 
BORN. fib iaitei. As - 368 21.06 6.28 108.10 17.21 
Machine men............. 96 29.63 7.88 140.06 17.77 
Machine men and loaders. . 1 20.00 8.15 88. 33 10.83 
Kanawha l'ield 
eg... Se ee 16 14.95 14 111.86 1 
SE are aie 109 23.54 6.08 116.64 19.18 
Machine men............. 29 50:88 7.55 154.74 
Central Pennsylvania Field* 
See ae et 155 15.18 6.78 94.14 13.88 
eee SS pee ere 198 15.99 6.38 93.92 14.73 
Machine men............. 43 14,05 7.45 105.51 14.17 
Contract labor............ 1 6.25 4.14 98.67 3.83 
Machine men and loaders. . 13 16.67 8.07 94.24 11.68 
Central Pennsylvania Fieldt 
Pick Miners.............. 743 34.02 6.37 117.10 18.38 
Ns alsa Peay 0-8 4's 694 40.49 6.10 100.34 16.46 
Machine men............. 84 28.18 5.67 103.12. 18.19 
Contract labor............ 9 16.67 4.43 101.80 ane - 
Machine men and loaders. . 20 35.09 7.85: ° 021.51 15.4 


a Less than one. 

*As reported by 18 bituminous o een whose reports did not cover the full 
10 months, January to October, 1919 

TAs re cported by 36 bituminous operators whose reports cov ered the full 10 
months, January to October, 1919. 
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Table Il. | Earnings of Mine Labor Based on Occupation and Willingness To Work 


AS REPORTED “BY OPERATORS OF BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN VARIOUS YIELDS 


The number of calendar days each mine loaded coal is taken as 100 per cent opportunity for labor to work. Table shows aver- 
age earning of men in various fields per day per month working specified percentage of full op 
in the last column of the table some men worked more days than the mine loaded coal into the ra 


JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1919 















Lessthan 25to49 50to74  75to100 More Days 
25 per ner per per han 
Occupations cent cent eent cent Mine 
Average Daily Earnings 
Oklahoma Fielc 
Pick miners. 6.71 6.79 6.87 7.69 7.80 
p PE eee 5.68 6.23 6.88 5.76 
Machine men. wes eho | oo 6.17 6.67 7.43 6.07 
Inside day labor... ia Gee 4.81 5.35 4.82 5.49 
Outside day labor......... 4.70 4.77 5.15 4.76 5.61 
Monthly men............. Feo eaten Ce ae 4.08 4.37 3.69 
Average Monthly Earnings 
Pick miners............... 19.47 35.19 87.58 137.27 162.59 
Loaders . eae he hake cone an 37.63 72.53 113.14 108.60 
Machine inte. oc. cnsacce 0. 44.65 80.50 128.97 125.97 
Inside day labor... wtp «ae ee 35.29 64.28 87.32 125.63 
Outside day labor......... 11.05 32.04 65.79 85.33 137.22 
WROtOIG DIEU. 2. cucc ee oe. Fae Ss 56.13 69.38 104.59 
Average Daily Earnings 
Colorado Field: : 
Pigks MinetS.......c0cs0. 2 URE 6.09 6.49 7.02 7.88 
MOE. Sye/o 6.4 ao,scee Xo ot 5.61 5.83 6.46 $03 
Machine men............. 6.55 y PY 7.35 9.24 .67 
Contract labor............. 6.00 5.57 5.58 4.98 5.21 
Inside day labor.. Dt hee 5.26 5.28 5.31 5.54 
Outside day labor......... 4.80 4.84 4.69 4.81 5.12 
Monthly men. . PT eee 5.75 6.12 5.92 5.23 
Average Monthly Earnings 
Pick miners.. geavn ce eee 51.22 93.96 145.61 164.70 
Loaders. . weiss vik 46.76 83.36 129.96 137.65 
Machinemen............. 16.14 60.94 104.70 198.2 177.84 
Contract labor........... 21.27 48.73 69.89 101.11 133.59 
Inside day labor.......... 15.43 43.93 78.36 116.28 139. 43 
Outside day labor......... 15.27 40.33 66.55 106.45 131.74 
Monthly men............ 22.00 59.20 87.25 146.84 152.77 
Average Daily Earnings 
Wyoming Field: 
Pick miners.............- 6.77 7.76 7.94 8.27 10.24 
Ron. song oe ae 6.17 6.26 6.80 7.21 
Machine men. .«, Geae th. 52 11.81 10.52 10.17 
Machine men and loaders... 8.92 11.78 11.41 11.32 12.21 
Inside day labor. . opie < 5.58 5.65 5.63 5.67 
Outside day labor... os) (op ee 4.88 5.01 4.88 5.36 
Monthly men. . eee 5.19 5.23 5.06 4.97 
Average Monthly Earnings 
PEGE WiaOES x. ce ave oo oo 67.12 111.92 160.73 212.17 
GME 6 oc vcsns. cess > coir LO 54.09 88.58 138.04 132.65 
Machine men. 22.45 95.01 172.43 210.70 218.75 
Machine men and loaders... 29.00 95.65 151.00 196.09 212.33 
Inside day labor........... 16.29 47.95 . 86 121.20 147.31 
Outside day labor... HE 40.78 71.60 104.26 146.19 
Monthly men............ 14.80 46.00 93.73 119.70 14°32 
Average Daily Earnings 
Montana Field: 
Whale ea eee e565 6 oie 0 50. 0 OE 8.20 . 7.99 7.63 10.44 
Fo og aaa 6.11 6.97 7.13 7.89 7.74 
Machine men. Sei ensbitieic ea 7.57 7.92 9.82 6.53 
Inside day labor........... 5.92 5.80 5.82 5.78 6.06 
Outside day labor........ 5:33 5.47 5.43 5.00 5.66 
PEISNG IN + 5. 0 5. 0:6c windy Haleo a IFT ae loys okecaere Lak Paar 4.47 
Average Monthly Earnings . 
Pick miners............... 17.00 48.45 95.52 112.12 251.19 
THOMGORR. 06. i cee weil ce. 1BLEE 52.23 89.29 134.71 171.63 
Machine men............. 17-17 53.00 95.00 155.35 170.22 
Inside day labor........... 7 38 42.76 74.63 97.91 150.52 
Outside day labor........ 13.74 38.96 66.00 84.92 145.57 
, *IROMENI PTE! 5 620.5 abo fnhs tehed COR ED ea onl egies 131.75 
‘ Average Daily Earnings 
Washington Field: 
Pick miners.......%...... 6.20 6.56 7.24 8.09 7,0 
I eS, cash d % icdhale' «. « eyevin ol (x Seaeerever 5.48 5.93 
| Inside day labor. . sey: ae 5.62 5.49 5.48 5.83 
| Outside day labor........ 5.05 5.03 4.80 4.84 5.36 
Contract eee upside see .aigtt 8.26 8.37 8.79 8.57 9.06 
\Monthly men... = wtee 2h 7.61 9.18 7.18 5.48 
Average Monthly Earnings 
Pick miners............... 18.84 57.22 101.96 161.55 159.02 
een ER re rac eee ar ee 47.00 Sagashi « 131.50 166.00 
Inside day labor.......... 18.10 51.41 80.51 113.62 149.71 
Outside day labor. . oe et ae 42.09 70.16 104.10 144.28 
Contract labor........... 29.28 79.11 128.52 177.82 195.29 
Mouthly men.............. 7.00 » ¥%. 67 «115.08 124.49 153.40 
" Average “Daily Earnings 
Western Kentucky Field: é 
'Pick miners. Sita eo 6.71 6.93 
Loaders. ...2...3 > 4.22 4.60 4.61 5.21 5.37 
Machine men. 6.32 ' 6.81 7.26 7.87 6.49 
Inside day labor * ee a. 83 4.08 4.23 4.35 
Outside day labor Sra ; ee Se 3.86 3.73 4.15 
Contract labor.*. .<..cemm. 6.50 7.33, 7.02 7.14 5.22 
Monthly men$ t comeuiere 2.71 3.50 ere: 4.61 4.25 


he gs bl 
lroad, cars. 


DURING THE TEN 


MONTHS, 


In some cases as noted 





Less than 25to 49 50to74 75to.100 More Days 
r per per per per Than 
Occupations cent cent cent cent Mine 





Average Monthly Earnings 


Western Kentucky Field: 





Pick miners 34.20 57.95 

ers: ..... ae 21.81 46.40 
Machine men..... ‘ 36.40 85.57 
Inside 5 .. 10.06 22.43. 44.47 
Outside y labor... Behe s Aes 6.98 17.46. 37.48 
Contract labor.. vos NOS 26.40 5.00 
Monthly men............ 3.80 ch Rp parte 


Average Daily Earnings 
Fairmont Field, West Virginia: 


Pick miners. . REDE ckepe 5.48 5.95 
Loaders. . eee obs 5.22 5.72 
Machine men. Peers 6.56 6.96 
Inside day labor.. oes Ge 4.69 4.82 
Outside day labor........ 4.75 4.51 5.57 
Dn ae. POEs FERRIS UF i foal 3 4.18 


Mathias men and loaders. 5.25 7.56 











Pick miners. 
ers. $i 
Machine men. .. 
Inside day labor. 
Outside Le labor 
Monthly men 
Machine men and loaders... 
Average Daily Earnings 
Kanawha Field: 
PG ne on o« «0 5.04 5.38 5.68 
“oaders. . P0656s sci 5.27 5.70 
Machine men. .. 3709 4.76 5.83 
Inside labor... .. 4.46 4.51 4.49 
Outside labor........ 4.07 4.26 4.35 
Gaaaee a hee 1.67 2.38 3.94 
Montiel mam ., .5 5. oss ow eidar 4.00 4.55 
Average Monthly Earnings 
Pick miners. .. 12.81 40.24 74.31 
OTB... 6.00. 13.29 38.29 ° 76.94 
chine men. 1.7 (sce) 2oee 
Inside day labor. «..- 10.88 34.40 62.06 
Outside pi ce k's 9.92 33.50 58.89 
Contract and gang labor. 4.00 19.00 46.00 
Monthly men............ ..... 28.00 70.50 
Average Daily Earnings 
Central en Field*: 
Pick miners. us 5.35 5.69 6.27 
Loaders.. ar eswer” eee 5.72 5.76 
Machine men. 5.60 6.16 6.67 
Machine men and loaders. 7.03 9.73 7.57 
Contract labor. ........... 4.48 4.37 4.63 
Inside day labor........... 4.86 5.19 5.18 
Outside day labor........ 4.33 4.60 4.64 
pA ee Rea 4.21 5.58 
Average Monthly Earniags 
Pick miners. ........«..-.- 19.25 35.88 82.85 
Loaders .. pode RS tse 36.10 69.77 
Machine men. 13.06 42.77 79.65 
Machine men and. ‘loaders. 20.43 36.57. 107.21 
Contract labor. . . 15.13 34.10 70.71 
Inside day labor... «+ Whuse 37.54 66.72 
Outside day labor. . 10.05 30.44 57.21 
Monthly melcs. 50.2 SSA 29.50 92.43 


Average Daily Earnings 
Central Pennsylvania Fieldt: 


Pick miners. .............. 4.55 5.48 5.71 
Loaders... ‘ aso, Se 5.51 5.87 
Machine men.. 4.84 5.17 5.09 
Machine men and loaders. 5.49 6.86 7.46 
Contract labor.. 4.43 4.48 4.50 
Inside day labor.. .. 4.81 5.03 5.03 
Outside day labor........ 4.34 4.45 4.44 
Monthly men............ 4.02 5.15 3.76 
Average Monthly Earnings 
Pick miners. . 12.58 41.34 82.40 
Loaders... ... 14.03 36.11 78.38 
Machine men. 12.22 38.61 64.98 
Machine men and I Yoaders. 18.38 50.60 96.31 
Contract labor.. eet) 36.95 64.49 
Inside day labor... ves NEbh 39.25 68.4 
Outside day labor........ 11.12 31.05 58.52 
Monthly men.....,...... 15.12 42.20 54.41 


* As reported by 18 bituminous operators in this field, whose reports did not 


cover the full 10 — January to October, 1919, 


FN 


the full 10 months, January to October, 1! 
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_ Export Coal Chartering Is 


More Active 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade freight 
report of March 15, 1920, states that export 
coal chartering was very mucn more active 
during the past week than in the recent 
past, and numerous boats were chartered 
for many of the destinations named below 
at or about rates quoted. 

These charters vary as to conditions, 
some of them being subject license; some, 
laydays to commence when vessel is in 
berth; some, laydays to commence 48 hours 
after vessel is ready at loading port, permit 
‘or no permit; and others, laydays to com- 
mence 96 hours after vessel Is ready at 
loading port, permit or no permit. The more 
favorable conditions the shippers are will- 
ing to grant, the lower freight rate they 
can secure. 

The Shipping Board has discontinued 
freight rates to European and South Amér- 
ican ports, but is still quoting freight rates 
as mentioned below to West Indian ports. 
The quotations to other destinations are 
rates now current. 


Tons 
dis- 
Rate placed 
Stockholm............about $22.50 — 800 
Gothenborg. . .about -§ 00 — 1000 
Antwerp /Rotterdam. Suatawen 19.50/19:75 — 1000 
Hamburg. ... 21.50/22.00 — 1000 
French ‘Ailantic exclud. 

Rouen ‘ 19.50/20.00 — 800 
Lisbon. . 18.00/19.00 — 1000 
Cadis-Bilbao............... 19.00/20.00 — 1000 
Barcelona. . weeeeeses 21.50/22.00 — 1000 
CS ed 8 fi 4,” 21.50/22:00 — 800 
Marseilles............. .., ,21.00/22.50 — 1000 
Genoa/Leghorn............ °21.50/22.00 — 1000 
Spezia/Savona............. 21.50/22.00 — 1000 
USS bible otk ...about 25.00 — 1000 
Trieste/Venice........about 27. 
Pernambuco..........about 15.50 — 500 
Rerebaresers <5 :..-- eae 15.50 — 500 
Rio.. .i.2....about 14.50 1000 
Santos. . Spawn Ce 15.00/16.00 — 600 
Buenos Aires eS Gi 
La Plata or.. tease sese ? 13.00/13.50 — 1000 
eS a ees 
Para................-about 14.50 500 
RES EET ore 15.50/16.50 — 750 
Bahia Blanca. . .... about 16.00 — 1000 
To Nitrate Range.....about 8.75 
Havana. . 5 Re ee 7.50 — 600 
Sagua or Cardenas... 9.00 — 300 
Cientuegos AS abd 9.00 — 500 
SS RS OP ee 9.50 — 300 
Guantanamo........ 9.50 — 300 

9.00 — 400 

| ee 9.50 — 300 
SRT FE ee 9.00 — 300 

free p.c. and dis. free 

Kingston. cute “Ula oe — 400 
St. Lucia ree | — 500 
NS ota Oy Fas Bo big bob Hig 11.00 — 500 
RSET Rider So en oe 8.50 — 500 
9.00 — 400 

Port of Spain, Trin......... 11.00 — 500 
Curacao...... SNOPES 10.50 — 500 

free p.c. Curacao 

SSS 5 ae patos, wal t F — 400 
Pe. eee... 2b... . 2. OF 218.00 — 500 


All above rates gross form charter 





Belgian Tadlaseries Show 
Remarkable Revival 


An investigation conducted jointly by the 
Administration of Mines and the Labor In- 
tion Service of the status of the unem- 
ployment and of the extent to which vari- 
ous Belgian industries had recovered in 
December, 1919, indicate the remarkable in- 
dustrial revival already commented upon by 
all recent a to Belgium, Trade Com- 
missioner C. E. Herring, Brussels, reports. 
The effect of the general introduction of the 
eight-hour day and of the large amount of 


work necessary to restore plants and me- 
chanical equipment in some industries is 
shown by the following figures: 

In December, 1919, the coal mines pro- 
ducd 94 per cent of the 1913 output, 
although labor employed amounted to 104 
per cent of the pre-war figure. Coking 
plants were producing 37 per cent of the 
pre-war output while employing 53 per cent 
of their 1913 personnel. Plants for making 
briquets for the railways and other indus- 
trial uses attained 98 per cent of the pre- 
war production, with an increase of 9 per 
cent over the pre-war labor force. 

According to the finding of the Admin- 
istration of Mines, 115 establishments, in- 
cluding coal mines, coke and metallurgical 
plants, and quarries of various kinds, gave 
war destruction as the chief reason for 
subnormal production, 80 plants specifying 
lack of transportation facilities, 52 lack 
of adequate coal, 49 labor shortage, 30 re- 
duction of working day, 23 lack of raw 
materials other than fuel, and 33 (all 
quarries) lack of orders. 





Exports and Imports of Coal 
During January 


In January of this year exports and .m- 
ports of coal, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show marked changes 
in bituminous as compared with the’ same 
month of last year. Anthracite, however, 
shows less striking variations. 

Exports of bituminous totalled 1,249,167 
tons compared with 1,207,634 in 1919, while 
the amount of anthracite exported was 306.- 
069 tons, over 62,000 tons less than during 
the first month of the preceding year. 
Total imports: of bituminous were 110,258 
tons, an increase of nearly 38,000 tons, 
while 7,404 tens of anthracite were imported, 
compared with 7,269 tons a year ago. 

The figures in detail for January, 1919, 
as finally revised, are as follows: 


EXPORTS (IN TONS) 


Jan. 1919 Jan. 1920 

Coal: 
Anthracite. . 368,749 306,069 
Bituminous. . 1,207,634 1,249,167 

ete to (in par‘) 
igen 758,770 457,909 
Rss Ohta Sige 103,639 99,620 
Brazil eS: Fre eer 55,546 48,205 
ee Pre yee 73,702 11,405 
Argentina.......... - 43,484 145,455 
Ita. ig a 11,303 128,502 
Net. herlands. NEES eet 38,442 112,846 
Coke. atlas 67,526 58,026 
IMPORTS 

Jan. 1919 Jan. 1920 

Coal: 
Anthracite, tons.... . 7,269 7,404 
Bituminous, tons 72,784 110,258 





Shipbuilding in Canada Shows 90 
Per Cent Growth in Five Years 


According to the Journal of Commerce. 
Canada’s shipbuilding industry now employs 
about 25,000 men and approximately an- 
other 25,000 are engaged in .the manufac- 
ture of marine equipment and supplies, Con- 
sul General John G. Foster, Ottawa, states. 
It is asserted by the same authority that 
the industry represents an investment of 
about $50,000,000 of capital, and that more 
than 90 per cent of this dhe agen has been 
achieved within the last four or five years. 

The Dominion Government has already 
appropriated about . $70,000,000 for — ship- 
building and some further appropriations 
are said to be under consideration. There 
is discussion of the expediency of giving 
out contracts for steel freighters and pas- 
gsenger shins “for the National Merchant 
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Marine, to be bonused on the basis of $10 
per ton for all steel ships built in Canada 
that conform to certain standards of con- 
struction. The Government also has of- 
fered to aid wooden shipbuilding in British 
Columbia by loaning 75 per cent of the 
capital cost of vesseis built there. 

During the first three or four years of the 
war and up to May, 1918, contracts were 
given out by the Imperial Munitions Board 
for 42 steel steamships aggregating 207,800 
tons dead weight and 46 wooden steamships 
aggregating 129,360 tons dead weight. All 
of these ships have been launched, com- 
pleted and delivered to the British Govern- 
ment. ; 

in March, 1918, the Dominion Minister of 
Marine inaugurated the Canadian National 
Merchant Marine. The first contract was 
given to the Canadian Vickers (Ltd.) for a 
4,300 dead-weight steel freighter. Since then 
the Government has given out contracts for 
58 ships of 343,100 tons, 23 of which have 
been launched and the greater part of the 
remainder completed and delivered. The 
Minister of Marine recently announced that 
the Government planned to build some com- 
bined passenger and freight Doats of 15,000 
tons gross. It is also stated that many 
of the leading Canadian shipyards have 


executed orders from France, Norway; 
Greece, Australia, Belgium, and _ other 
countries. 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Co. has made 
arrangements for rolling ships’ steel and 
for this purpose has erected a mill at Syd- 
ney. Nova Scotia. They have contracted to 
supply 50,000 tons of ships’ steel annually 
for a period of five years. The plant will 
be in operation the early part of this year. 





French Industries Are Crippled 
by Ruhr Crisis 


French industries are suffering acutely 
because of the curtailment of coal supplies 
from the Ruhr district of Germany. The 
cessation of shipments from the Rhine 
Valley due to Spartacist activities, in fact. 
is literally starving France’s manufactures. 

This disordered industrial situation seri- 
ously is understood to have impelled the 
Allies to agree to the proposal of the 
Ebert government that it be permitted to 
settle the problem in the Ruhr Valley with 
a German military force. 

The French government would have pre- 
ferred inter-Allied action im the occupied 
zone, while the British and the Italians 
favored granting permission for operations 
by the German army. The French gave 
way on this point in view of the acuteness 
of the fuel situation in France and the de- 
pendence of that country on supplies of coal 
from the Ruhr district. 

The annual coal requirement of France 
is 65,000,000 tons, and official figures place 
the amount that must come from the Ruhr 
district at 2,000,000 tons monthly. French 
coal production has decreased from the old 
figure of 40,000,000 tons to an average of 
about 18,000,000 tons yearly. By the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
is bound to cover the deficiency up to a 
total of 20,000,000 tons a year. She has 
never approached that rate of deliveries, 
however. 

English coal, which has been received 
at the rate of 1,250,000 tons a month, now 
costs 450 francs a ton wholesale. Belgium 
is furnishing coal at the rate of 3,000,000 
tons a year. With the German deliveries 
reduced to about 150,000 tons a month the 
fuel deficit of France is now about 25,000.- 
000 tons. 

The experiment of procuring coal from 
the United States was tried by France, but 
proved unsuccessful because of the high 
freight charges and the high rate of ex- 
change. On the restoration of order in 
the Ruhr Valley, therefore, depends large- 
ly the continuation of the French imdus- 
tries. Without a continuous and growing 
supply of fuel from that source they will 
be greatly hampered. 
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Scranton, Pa. 


Governor Sproul at Mine-Cave Zone— 
Chief of Mines Also Takes a Hand 
—Tax on Coal to Settle Damages 


Pennsylvania’s chief executive and the 
Chief of the State Department of Mines 
were in Scranton in the early part of the 
third week of March, looking into the 
mine-cave situation. This support to 
Mayor Connell, for such it proved to ba 
judging from opinions expressed by the 
state officials, gave the: matter more digni- 
fied tone. overnor William C. Sproul 
made a tour of the mine-cave zone in 
West Scranton and later attended a con- 
ference at which were presen Mayor Con- 
nell of Scranton, Chief of Mines Button, 
local district mine inspectors and other 
interested parties. It is needless to say 
that any interest that Governor Sproul 
manifests in the mine-cave problem, will 
appeal strongly to those having in mind 
an early and definite solution of a menace 
of such long standing. 

The sentiments expressed by the gov- 
ernor indorsing the action of the mayor. in 
exercising the police power and the Davis 
law provisions, are heartening. The pres- 
ence of the state Department of Mines 
is also encouraging, as it is claimed that 
mine laws have been violated in the case 
of the Oxford colliery. Furthermore, the 
matter is said to be ‘beyond the provin 
of district mine inspectors. ' 

While on his tour of inspection, Gov- 
ernor Sproul gave frequent expression to 
his opinion about conditions in the Mine- 
cave area, stating that some remedial ac- 
tion must be taken at once. The gover- 
nor is quoted_as saying that “We have 
got to go through with the taxation propo- 
sition to solve this matter. I think it can 
be done now. eé new constitution is be- 
ing prepared and a greater tax can be put 
on coal,” 


How to Solve Mine-Cave Problem 


Mayor Connell considers that the ques- 
tion of taxation on anthracite,. through the 
proposed new state constitution, will ulti- 
mately solve the mine-cave peril; but such 
legislation will take too long to be put 
into effect, and something else must be 
done at once to apply to the emergency 
that exists. The mayor commented on 
former bills, which were drafted to care 
for mine-cave damages by taxation, and 
stated that they were bitterly opposed by 
the bituminous operators of the state, on 
account of the position such a handicap 
would place them in, when competing with 
the soft coal interests of other states. 
Mayor Connell’s final plan, it is reported, 
includes a commission, appointed by the 
state, which shall distribute the fund that 
will come from the larger tax on coal, in 
event the taxation program goes through. 

Chief Seward E. Button, of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, was in conference with the 
mine inspectors of the Scranton section 
and requested that special attention be 
given the Oxford mine, where conditions 
should be made safe. The inspectors were 
further instructed to ascertain all the facts 
at the Oxford and to make a complete re- 
port to the Department of Mines. In the 
event that mining laws are being violated, 
action will be taken by the state authori- 
ties having this matter in hand. 

Progress is also expected to be made in 
settlement of the mine-cave question, when 
the coal corporation representatives meet 
the conference committee on mine-caves, 
which is scheduled to take place about the 
time this issue, of Coal Age appears. It is 
said that the corporation representatives, 
who will meet in conference, will probably 
be the men who negotiated the present 
agreement. This has proved unsatisfactory 
and a broadening of the agreement is 
hoped for. During the last few months, 
the provisions of this agreement have been 
discussed at caqnferences, and submitted in 
their changed state ta local operating 


heads of the mining corporations. The lat- 
ter discussed the matter and again turned 
it over to the executives in New York. 
Representatives of these executive heads 
are now to meet with the Scranton confer- 
ence committee to afrange an amicable 
settlement. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Tonnage Declines — Dearth of Cars — 
Coal at Tidewater Confiscated—Kan- 
awha Output 40 Per Cent—New 
River Coal Goes to Tide 


Less coal was mined on the line of the 
Chesapeake Ohio, in that part of the 
state around Charleston, during the weekly 
period ended March 20, than during the 
precetiog week, the decline in the tonnage 

eing due to a somewhat more pronounced 

scarcity of cars, making it plain that there 
was little to be hoped for from a trans- 
portation standpoint, even under private 
ownership, until more equipment is provided. 
In addition to the quite acute car shortage 
(in one field at least), a slide seriously 
retarded the shipping of coal, preventing at 
the same time the distribution of cars to the 
field affected. 

On the entire Chesapeake & Ohio system, in 
fact, there seemed to be a dearth of cars, 
the shortage being apparent at the opening 
of the week, when only 132,000 tons were 
handled, the supply on Monday equaling 
about 70 per cent of requirements. With 
only 1,500 cars on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
for distribution to all its mines on Tuesday, 
or about a 43 per cent supply, the output 
dropped to about 77,000 tons. 

It was on Wednesday, however, that 
production reached its minimum. The out- 
put on that day fell to 57,000 tons, the 
run of cars for all Chesapeake & Ohio mines 
being about 1,200. There was a slight in- 
crease on Thursday, another decrease on 
Friday, and Saturday’s placement was only 
40 per cent of allotment for the entire 
Chesapeake & Ohio system. 

Actual movement of such tonnage as was 
produced was rather encouraging, except 
that slides were rather frequent and that, 
of course, held back traffic, especially that 
to the East. Much of the coal produced 
in this section was consigned to tidewater. 
A quite considerable tonnage in fact was 
being assembled at tidewater for export, 
yet despite the fact that boats were held 
for such coal, it was being confiscated and 
diverted in wholesale quantities under very 
pag lagen J circumstances to say the least. 
Indeed, operators saw little difference in the 
confiscation of coal, whether under private 
or Government control of the railroads. 


Prices and Wages Hold up Contracts 


In the negotiating of coal contracts for 
the new year in this part of West Virginia, 
producers found conditions such as to make 
it impossible for them to make any head- 
way So long as Governmental regulations 
concerning. prices remained in effect, con- 
tract making was halted; although another 
factor in the contract situation has been 
the uncertainty as to just what may develop 
in regard to the wage question. At no time 
in the recent history of the coal industry 
of West Virginia had so few contracts been 
made as was the case when the new coal 
year was ushered in on April 1. 

Price restrictions and a shortage of cars, 
as the coal. year was brought to a close, 
were such as to make mining in this area 
of the state highly unprofitable, despite the 
fact that there was an unusually heavy 
demand. The prediction was being made 
that unless the situation, as it now stands, 
underwent some improvement soon, it would 
result in a serious curtailment of operations 
at many mines. 


Grievances vf Kanawha Field 


Not so much Kanawha coal was mined 
in the week ended March 20 as was pro- 
duced in the preceding week. The only 
factor responsible for the decrease was a 


,- 


growth in the car shortage. It had reached 
more serious dimensions at the vety outset 
of the week, than usual. The best the 
mines were able to do on Monday was 
26,000 tons, having received only a.70 per 
cent car supply on that day. owever,. on 
Saturday the supply had slumped to 193 
cars, or 26.9 per cent of allotment. The 
average quota of cars furnished Kanawha 
mines for the week, it is believed, was ‘not 
much over 40 per cent. 

The movement of Kanawha coal was free 
enough up to a certain point. In other 
words, embargoes interposed no barriers 
but confiscations and diversions served the 
same purpose, confiscation being most 
marked at tidewater piers, to which there 
was quite a large tonnage shipped.. But 
confiscation at tide was rather ruthless, it 
was reported, and consequently shippers 
were inclined to believe that little coal was 
finding its way onto boats for foreign ports. 


New River. Export Coal not Exported 


Operations in the New River vfield, dur- 
ing the third week of the mionth, were on 
a smaller scale than was: observed in the 
preceding week, the. complaint at all:mines 
being a. shortage of: cars:: :It:is question- 
able if mines were able, ‘on: an average, to 
work as much as three full days, Averag- 
ing the supply of equipment for. the week, 
it er right around the 45:-per cent 
mark. 2 

Most of the product of the New River 
field was consigned to itidewater for. the 
coastwise trade. Some of the product was 
being shipped for export. Not all: of the 
export coal was exported, however. ~In 
common with the product of. other fields 
it’ was being confiscated: Between such 
confiscation and continued price,restrictions, 
New River producers: were ‘being. reduced 
to rather straitened circumstances. That 
they proposed ‘to fight continued Govern- 
ment control was evident on every: hand. 
The perpetuation of such control had effec- 
tually brought the contract business for:the ’ 
new coal year to a: standstill. : 


Bluefield, W. Va. 
Removal of Government Price Control 
—Serious Norfolk & Western Prob- 

lem—Tug River Loading Increases 

—Pocahontas Decreases 


Just at atime when operators: in the 
smokeless fields of West Virginia had about 
reached the limit of financial endurance, 
under Government prices, relief came. in 
the removal of all restrictions concerning 
such prices, it having become apparent, 
through court action instituted during the 
third week of the month, that smokeless 
producers were becoming desperate. Quite 
a large factor in making it. impossible ta 
even produce coal at the price fixed by the 
Government was the car shortage and the 
resulting irregularity in operation, the 
shortage being at quite an acute stage in 
southern West Virginia during the third 
week of March. 

Production losses were just about offset- 
ting the output, In other words, mines 
general were being operated to just. about 
half of capacity, or three whole days during 
the weekly working period. To aggravate 
the car shortage somewhat, there were fre- 
quent interruptions to traffic, slides, de- 
railments, and so on, preventing «prompt 
movement of coal and alsq affecting the 
car supply to some extent, 

Carriers were confronted. with a. serious 
transportation condition. Equipment be- 
longing to the Norfolk & Western is still on 
other. lines; as a matter of fact this road 
is seriously deficient in equipment. . Under 
such circumstances this carrier has been 
forced to go the rounds in supplying vari- 
ous fields, giving one field an adequate 
supply one week,.and supplying another 
field the next week. ‘ 

Not only was the inability of southern 
West Virginia mines to work with any de- 
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gree of regularity enhancing the cost of 
production, but it was also demoralizing 
the labor situation, since miners are earn- 
ing —w enough to make both ends 
mee 

With the average company mining coal 
and gprs | a price less than cost, fi- 
nancial conditions among the operators in 
the extreme southern part of the state (as 
the month drew to a close) were such that 
numerous suspensions of operations seemed 
imminent, unless some action was taken to 
relieve the situation. Operators were des- 
perate, the new coal year was almost upon 
them and they were unable to complete new 
contracts. onsumers of smokeless coal 
were also suffering from such conditions. 


Ocal Shipped to Tide Diverted 


To make matters still worse, most of the 
coal shipped to tidewater was not being al- 
lowed to be exported, but was being taken 
over by the Tidewater Coal Exchange and 
diverted ; this caused further confusion and 
financial embarassment, owing to the de- 
lay usual in securing settlement for con- 
fiscated coal. 

The Taft opinion has strengthened the 
determination of producers to go into the 
courts to secure relief, when the President 
revoked all orders governing the price of 
coal and removed the industry largely from 
Government. control. Following the Presi- 
dent’s decisiédn, the opinion was expressed 
that conditions would undergo rapid im- 
provement and that there would possibly 
be a material increase in exports and an 
advance in prices sufficient to yield a fair 
return. However, much will depend upon 
what carriers are able to do in furnishing 
the necessary transportation facilities. 


Pocahontas and Tug River Situation 


Coal loading in the Tug River field dur- 
ing the week ended March 20, reached a 
total of 81,000 net tons, an excess of load-~- 
ing for.any similar period since last De- 
cember. owever, conditions were much 
better in the Tug River than in adjojning 
fields. While there has been a steady de- 
crease in production in the Pocahontas field 
since the first of the month, the contrary 
is true as to the Tug River field, where 
en of eligi agg moana oF The re- 
port from the Tug iver field is that 
empties are becoming somewhat more plen- 
tiful on the Norfolk & Western. Word was 
received in the Tug River field on the 
twenty-third, advising that President Wil- 
son had issued a proclamation suspending 
all price restrictions and orders respect- 
ing coal, except as to the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, which controls export business 
and which will continue to function. For 
the first time in many months, Tug River 
operators begin to look ahead hopefully. 
The comment in this river region on the 
President’s order was that though tardy it 
would create deep satisfaction. 

A car shortage was still checking produc- 
tion to quite a material extent in the Wind- 
ing Gulf region during the week ended 
the twentieth, although there had been a 
slight improvement at least as to the run 
of cars.on the Virginian Ry. Mines on 
that road were able to work between four 
and five da during the week. 

On the Chesapeake & O however, the 
supply was hardly equal to 50 per cent of 
requirements. The supply in ‘the district 
as a whole, moreover, was such during the 
week that a strong committee of opera- 
tors had been delegated to go to Washing- 
ton with a view to seeing if a better car 
supply could not be obtained in the future, 
mines being seriously crippled in operation 
through the shortage of empties. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Logan Output Lowest Since the Strike 
—No Cars—No Promise of Improve- 
ment at New York Conference 


At no time during the last year have the 
mines of the Logan field labored under more 
serious ape ge 4 than they did in the week 
ended March 20, production during that 
period reaching the lowest point in many 
@ month. Certainly at no time since the 
end of the strike has production been so 
low and has there been so much to contend 

at the mine and on the railroad. 


uipment that the te 

was so slim. th the production reaching 

only 151,000 tons, there was a decrease of 
12,000 tons. 

As a matter of fact cars were so scarce 

during most of the week that loadings 

amounted to only 37 per cent of capacity. 
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That meant a total production loss, of 
course, of 63 per cent, such losses heretofore 
having averaged from 50 to 55 per cent 
at the most. Because of the shortage of 
cars it is estimated that the loss from that 
source alone was in the neighborhood of 
225,000 tons. 

It became evident at the very outset of 
the week, when only 44,000 tons were 
loaded, that this period was to be one of 
small production. The worst fears of oper- 
ators were realized by Wednesday, however, 
when with only 122 cars supplied the mines, 
production dropped to 6,100 tons or about 
a 12 per cent production. : 

Not all the coal which was shipped was 
finding its way to the original destination, 
to which it had been consigned, for a large 
tonnage was confiscated during the course 
of the week, peasanny after it had reached 
tidewater. n fact one case had come to 
light. of a large company which had shipped 
2,000 cars of coal to tidewater for export, 
even having vessels waiting for such coal. 
That made little difference, however, for 
the bulk of such coal was confiscated and 
diverted to the New England trade. So 
far it has not been established as to who 
will be called upon to pay the demurrage 
arising from the fact that vessels were held 
awaiting the arrival of such coal at tide. 

Because of the reasons just set forth, a 
very small Yeisen of the Logan mint at 
shipped to tidewater was actually exported. 
Up until the twentieth of the month, scarce- 
ly any contracts had been entered into for 
the coming year, and owing to continued 
price control, Logan operators Were finding 
it difficult to make ends meet 

ith price control removed on the twen- 
ty-third, however, it is believed that condi- 
tions will somewhat improved in the 
Guyan Valley. Although so far producers 
of that field have been able to secure no 
definite promises of any improvement in 
transportation facilities from the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, even though a conference 
was held with the directors of that road in 
New York on the eighteenth and nineteenth, 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Little Work at the Mines—No Cars— 
Few New Contracts Made—Who 
Pays Demurrage in Export Tangle 


Conditions in all northern West Virginia 
fields during the third week of March were 
more non-conducive to a large production 
than in earlier weeks of the month, lack 
of adequate transportation being the prin- 
cipal obstacle to a larger output; although 
other causes, to a limited extent, were also 
responsible for the decrease in production 
as compared with the previous week. 

Taking the week by and large, aside from 
Monday and Tuesday, northern West Vir- 
ginia mines were forced to accept a supply 
of empties which limited the output to 
about 35 per cent of potential capacity. 
The movement of empties on the Baltimore 
& Ohio was affected to some extent by a 
slide, curtailing operations at fourteen dif- 
ferent mines, on Monday, the fifteenth. 

By a peculiar coincidence, a derailment 
on the Monongahela Ry. on the same day, 
blocked coal traffic for virtually the entire 
day and prevented the distribution of emp- 
ties to mines on that road to a large extent. 
The supply of empties on the Western 
Maryland, as well as on other roads, was 
greatly restricted throughout the week, so 
that curtailment of output, by reason of a 
scarcity of cars, was quite general through- 
out the entire northern part of the state. 

The acute shortage of cars on the Mon- 
ongahela R.R., throughout the week ended 
March 20, was generally attributed by oper- 
ators to the failure of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. to turn over to the Monongahela the 
number of cars to which the latter road 
was entitled; while on the other hand, the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie was apparently 
furnishing the Monongahela road with an 
equitable he cache of cars. The Monon- 
gahela R.R. is owned jointly by the Penn- 
sylvania and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
railroads. ; 

Efforts were made during the week, by 
northern West Virginia operators, to keep 
the Baltimore & Ohio supplied with fuel 
under a pro-rata arrangement, that road 
having’ found it difficult to secure enough 
fuel to meet all its needs. While it was 
possible, during the early part of the week, 
to furnish railroads a fairly large tonnage, 
the drop in the car supply during the last 
half of the weekly working period cut down 
the railroad tonnage quite materially. 


Difficult for Railroads to Make Fuel 
Contracts 
Railroads are now sending their represen- 


tatives into the coal fields of northern West 
Virginia to place contracts for the new 
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coal year; but the railroads are experienc- 
ing a good deal of difficulty in making con- 
tracts, owing to the treatment accorded the 
operators in previous years, and especially 
in view of the negligence of certain rail- 
roads in the matter of payment for coal 
diverted to them. However, producers 
realize that the railroads must have fuel, 
and are disposed to be fair but are in no 
hurry to tie up their output until the price 
situation is clarified. 

_ Wholesale diversion of coal at tidewater 
intended for export, and for which boats 
were waiting, has thoroughly provoked 
northern West Virginia operators; it has 
raised an interesting question, as to who 
is going to pay the demurrage on the boats 
held for such coal. Most of the coal diverted 
was sent to New England, and operators 
were beginning to grow somewhat skeptical 
as to the necessity of sending so'mucn coal 
to New England points. 

Little tonnage from northern West Vir- 
ginia points was being exported, because 
most of such export coal was being seized, 
and operators were not hopeful of a resump- 
tion of export business on a large scale 
until the yoke of Government regulation is 
thrown off. In that connection, northern 
West Virginia operators have adopted a 
Segereenen urging the repeal of the Lever 
act. / 


Norton, Va. 


Serious Virginia Coal Confiscation— 
Operators Up in Arms—Hope to 
Increase Exports 


The confiscation of Coal in the Virginia 
fields, during the week ended March 20, 
was even more serious than it had been in 
previous weeks. Of the total amount of 
coal shipped, no less than 70 per cent was 
being confiscated, leaving only 30 per cent 
for commercial consumption, or approx- 
imately 38,220 tons. Those. figures were 
based on the fact that there was a com- 
mercial mine production of. only 127,400 
tons during the week, 

Through a car shortage alone in the 
same period the production of 44,000 tons 
‘was lost, that being a 27 per cent loss. In 

addition .to the. tonnage for which there 


were Ccars/:20;6@0:-tons «were ‘mined *for GoKe * 


manufacture. Taking the field as a whole, 
the car supply did not equal more than 30 
per cent of allotment. 

Overators were up in arms over the 
confiscation of their output, for which they 
felt there was no justification; the opera- 
tors also considered that the railroads 
were not within their legal right in taking 
such coal. Should confiscation continue, 
in view of the fact that the President has 
rescinded all regulations governing the price 
and distribution of coal, it is believed that 
those responsible for any further confisca- 
pan. will be held to a strict legal accounta- 
y: 

In view of the fact that the President 
holds that the emergency: no longer exists, 
under which the Government or those rep- 
resenting it can appropriate coal and divert 
it, it is believed that export shipments from 
the Virginia fields will be materially in- 
creased, and that there will be no further 
delay in consummating contracts for the 
output of the Virginia fields for the coming 
year. 


Ashland, Ky. 


Small Output in Northeast Kentucky— 
Railroad-Fuel Mines Favored— 
Old Vicious Practice 


The situatfon generally in the northeast- 
ern Kentucky field, during the week ended 
March 20, was described as one of the 
worst since last November, when strike 
conditions were responsible for a greatly 
reduced production. The output during the 
third week of the month reached only 106,- 
485 tons or 42 per cent of capacity, while 
on the other hand the total loss was 148,- 
480 tons or 58 per cent of capacity. Vir- 
tually all of such loss, or 144,225 tons, 
equivalent to 56 per cent, was due to a car 
shortage. 

The output during the period above stated 
represented a decline in production, as com- 
pared with the previous week, of 15 per 
cent; it was less than the output for the 
corresponding week of last year, when the 
production was 112,000 tons. This was a 
time when many of the northeastern Ken- 
tucky mines were closed down entirely, and 
others working on part time on account of 
poor markets. 

While: both the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the ‘Louisville & Nashville railroads showed 
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a: marked falling off in the car supply, the 
mines on the latter railroad were particu- 
larly affected, as they did not average more 
than a two-day run for the week. 

In the face of the poor service on the 
part of the Chesapeake & Ohio, operators 
report that that road had attempted before 
and dit attempt again, during the third 
week of the month, to return to the vicious 
practice of the use of assigned cars for 
mines, in the northeastern Kentucky dis- 
trict, supplying the road with fuel. 

Until numerous slides, fesulting from 
heavy rains throughout the past week, in- 
terfered with transportation conditions, 
railroad-fuel mines were being given cars 
in excess of their daily allotment, with 
the result that empty cars were constantly 
standing behind such tipples at the day’s 
close. 
It is stated that such cars could have been 
utilized to excellent advantage by other 
mines, which were able to work only about 
half time owing to the dearth of cars. 
Formal complaint was made to the proper 
authorities at Washington, with the hope 
of securing an immediate stoppage of the 
assigned-car practice. 

The operators in the district, it was said, 
familiar with the new transportation act, 
in which the assigned-car practice is for- 
bidden, were surprised to d the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio attempting to violate the law. 
Furthermore, the opertors expressed the 
opinion that there was every reason to ex- 
pect that the Chesapeake & Ohio manage- 
ment would be severely crticized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for its 
defiant attitude. 

A delegation of the more conservative 
operators of the field left for Washington 
on the twenty-second to attend a meeting 
of the board of directors of the National 
Coal Association to discuss several quite 
important questions relative to the consti- 
tutionality of the Lever Act as applied to 
present-day conditions. 


Victoria, B. C. 


Settlers’ Rights Act Again Considered— 
- Minister of Mines Active in Matter 
—Situation Reviewed 


For the third time since the present Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia came _ into 
power, an effort is being made to obtain 
for the settlers within the Esquimalt & 
Nanaimo y. belt, on Vancouver Island, 
the right to advance evidence to prove the 
validity of their claims to the coal deposits 
within the limits of their homesteads. 

“An Act to Amend the ‘Vancouver Set- 
tlers’ Rights Act’ 1904” has been presented 
to the Legislative Assembly by Hon. Wil- 
liam Sloan, Minister of Mines. It proposes 
giving the settlers twelve months from the 
date of the coming into force of the act 
to apply for and obtain a hearing on their 
claims. If they are able to prove the jus- 
tice of their claims, Provincial Licenses to 
the coal rights will be issued. 

This is as much as the Provincial Gov- 
ernment can do. Their Acts of 1917 and 
1919, both of the same character, were 
disallowed by the Dominion Government ; 
notwithstanding that they differ in no 
particular from the legislation of 1904, 
passed by a former Provincial Government 
and sustained on appeal by the Privy 
Council of the Empire. 

he Act of 1917, however, was not de- 
clared invalid by the Federal authorities, 
until after the lapse of almost the entire 
twelve months allowed the Department of 
Justice for the consideration of enactments 
of the Provinces. In that interval several 
Provincial coal licenses were issued to set- 
tlers, with the result that one of the largest 
coal industries of Vancouver Island, name- 
ly that of the Granby company at Cas- 
sidy’s, is.in operation. This company ac- 
quired some of these liceness, which car- 
ried considerable areas of coal lands, and 
in their development, the installation of 
necessary plant, etc., made necessary in- 
vestments running into millions of dollars. 

The legislation of 1919, however, never 
took a place among the statutes of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the Lieutenant Governor 
withholding his signature. Finally, short- 
ly after the opening of the present ses- 
sion, announcement of its disallowance was 
received by Premier Oliver, from Ottawa. 

It appears to be conceded that the Hon. 
William Sloan’s action, in asking the 
Legislature to re-enact the measure, will 
receive the endorsement of the House. The 
hope is expressd that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment will be persuaded to reconsider 
the policy heretofore adopted. . In this case 
it is recognized that the Government is de- 
termined to maintain_its legislative rights, 
as set out under the British North America 
Act: also it is appreciated that it is the 
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Government’s intention to continue the ef- 
fort for the establishment of the just claims 
of the settlers within the railway belt. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Williamson — Fire completely destroyed 
the large tipple and washery of the Howard 
Collieries Co., near this city, on the night 
of March 17, entailing quite a heavy loss. 
The fire was first discovered in the roof of 
the tipple. The blaze had gained such 
headway, however, when discovered, that 
the structure burned rapidly. A make-shift 
tipple was constructed the day following the 
fire and only about a week’s work was lost. 
The company will erect another tipple with- 
out delay, installing machinery. 

Keyser —A_ reorganization of the old 
Upper Potomac Coal Operators’ Association, 
which ceased to exist several months ago, 
was effected at a meeting held at Cumber- 
land, Md., on March 19. The new organi- 
zation is known as the Upper Potomac Coal 
Association operators of the Upper Potomac 
field on the line of the Western Maryland 
Ry. composing the new organization. The 
roster of officers elected is as follows: 
President, T. M. Dodson, Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
vice president, James A. Brown, Frostburg, 
Md. ; treasurer, Howard P. Bridon, of Cum- 
berland, Md. ; executive secretary, Daniel M. 
Carl, of Bethlehem, Pa., formerly of Cum- 
berland. 


Fairmont—Officers and directors for an- 
other year were chosen at the annual meet- 
ing of the Consolidation Coal Co., held in 
Baltimore on March 17, . W. Watson 
again pete chosen as the head of the 
company. n addition to Mr. Watson, the 
following officers were elected: Vice presi- 
dents—Frank R. Lyon, S. D. Camden, 
Arthur Hale, F. W. Wilshire, W. L. An- 
drews and E. M. Moncourt ; genetes auditor, 
A. K. Bowles; secretary, . K. Stuart; 
‘treasurer, S. L. Watson; assistant treasur- 
ers—H. H. Snoderly, T, K. Stuart, Walten 
Miller and D. P. Cary. According to the 
report of the president, the company at 
the end of the year had a net surplus 
available for dividends of $3,207,422. Gross 
earnings of the company were $23,507,- 
556.64 The profit and loss account and 
special surplus’ on Dec. 31, '' 1919,° was 
$56,923,729. The following are the direc- 
tors: H. Crawford Black, Starr J. Mur- 
phy, Geo. C. Jenkins, Van Lear Black, S. 
Davies Warfield, Brooks Fleming, Jr., Frank 
Altshul, Samuel McRoberts, A. W. Callo- 
way and Geo. T. Watson. 


Charleston—<Accidents in West Virginia 
mines during February resulted fatally in 
22 instances, eter egg, ha figures comniled 
by the West Virginia partment of Mines. 
Ten deaths out of the 22 followed falls 
of roof and slate. One death was due to 
a mine-car accident, two to motor accidents 
and one to electrical shock. Three miners 
were killed, however, in an explosion of 
local gas, there being in all 18 deaths 
inside the mines, including a death caused 
by a premature explosion. Of the four 


other fatalities, three were caused by mine 
Nearly one-third of the mine fatali-: 


cars. 
ties were in McDowell County, there being 
seven in that county; Kanawha and Marion 
counties coming next with three deaths. 
In the counties of Boone, Fayette and 
Logan, there were two deaths each. In the 
counties of Harrison, Mercer and Ohio, 
there was one death each. 

No definite plans were evolved at a 
conference between the coal operators 
of Kentucky and West Virginia and 
the directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


R.R., held in New York on March 18.: 


At this conference the directors were re- 
quested to authorize the expendi’ure of ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 upon equipment and 
the extension of facilities for handling the 
vast tonnage of the coal fields along the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. While the railroad 
directors professed a desire to co-operate 
with the coal men in aiding in the develop- 
ment of the industry; nevertheless, it was 
stated that funds were not now available 
for undertaking improvements on such a 
scale as had been suggested. It was indi- 
cated, however, that the road would prob- 
ably make arrangements at an early date 
for additional equipment in order to try to 
relieve the car shortage. Another confer- 
ence is scheduled to be held in April. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed the commissary of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., at Ishkooda, with 
an estimated loss of approximately $100,- 
000. Owing to lack of water supply, little 
could be done to fight the flames and the 
building was burned to the ground with 
total loss. 


Officials. .in.. Birmingham. coal _ indus- 


‘tries are taking the initiative in meet- 


ing the coal-car shortage by the purhase 


‘State Emergency Board provide suffic 
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cars on their own account to meet 
their individual needs. The industries pro- 
pose to supply their own cars and pay the 
railroad. com ies a revenue for the hatl- 
ing, thus relieving the situation to a con- 
siderable degree. Morris W. Bush, presi- 
dent of the Birmingham By-Product Co., 
Shelby Iron Co., Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co. 
‘and the Majestic Coal Co., is the first to 
adopt this plan to make sure of keeping 
his mines as well as his byproduct plants 
going. He has just purchased steel hopper- 
bottom, self-cleaning .coke cars from the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western com- 
pany, which will be ey mee rapenge f ~~ into 
service between the Majestic an radford 
coal mines and his new byproduct plant 
near Birmingham. Railroad officials in this 
city have commented on this step as going 
far in relieving an acute situation in the 
Birmingham district and expressed the 
hope that other heads of industries would 
follow Mr. Bush’s example. 

The big byproduct plant. of 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. at 
North Pireiaatans, representing a cost of 
some $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, is neari 
completion, and the drying-out process wi 
begin in a few weeks.’ The construction of 
power transmission lines and sub-stations 
and the installation of electrical pa ge og 
at the mines of the company at the 
power plant at North Birmingham is also 
practically finished.. When the byproduct 
plant begins operations, electric power will 
supplant steam at all mines of the come 
pany in the district. 


of 


OHIO 
Crooksville——The machine shop, _ tool 
house and blacksmith shop of the Toy 
(Sunday Creek) Coal Co. at San Toy, 


Perry County, was totally destroyed by 
fire recently.. The blaze originated in_ the 
blacksmith shop, presumably from sparks 
from an anvil, The loss will total many 
thousands of dollars. A large quantity of 
valuable machinery was destroyed, which 
it will be difficult to replace. 
Columbus—F ollow: an _ inspection trip 
of President George . Stevens, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., which controls 


the. Hocking. Valley. Ry.,.announcement was 
made by S. Connors, general manager, 
as follows: The work of double tracking 


between Co us and Toledo, which was 
stopped by thé war, will be:resumed at 
once and pushed to completion. 
work will be doné-on_ sections 
Marion and Morral and between 
and Prospect. 


Columbus—There is said to be consider- 
able doubt if the plan cf-the the Ohio 
Mining Department to establish five mine- 
rescue stations in the mining fields of Ohio 
can be carried out. The Ohio Legislature 
adjourned recently without making the nec- 
essary appropriation for the stations; now 
interested parties, including State Mine In- 
spector_ Watson, are working. to have ane 
en 
money to start the sub-stations. It was 
proposed to establish two of the stations in 
the eastern Ohio field, one in the Hocki 
Valley, dne in the Pomeroy Bend field an 
one in the Cambridge field. 


Plans, are being made for holding the 
annual convention of the Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana Coal Association some time in June, 
the exact date to be announced later. The 
board of directors and Secretary B. F. Nish, 
of Columbus, have been in communicition 
by letter to set a time and place for the 
meeting. The 1919 convention was not held 
because of the unsettled condition of the 
trade. Members are looking forward to a 
most interesting convention this year, and 
Secretary Nigh has already started on 
preparation of the program. 


INDIANA 


Princeton—The Royal coal mine, at 
Francisco, east of this place, was unsealed 
recently after air tests had shown but 12 
per cent of oxygen. Both exhaust fans are 
working and ‘it is believed that there will 
be no difficulty about placing the mine in 
operation shortly. The mine was. sealed 
the latter part of January, when a windy 
shot,’ which killed Moron all, a shotfirer, 
set fire to the shaft. 


-LLLINOIS 


Benton—There is a rumor in Franklin 
County that Jesse Diamond, a large coal 
operator and the Southern Gem Coal Cor- 
poration (the latter operating several mines 
in Franklin County) are negotiating for 
the purchase of the Wabash, Chester & 
Western R.R., which recently went defunct, 
Mr. Dimond and the Southern Gem com- 
pany own a large acreage of coal land in 
eee ne Cpanel meds in. oeencee 
tho t .they - ce) _ ae 
give them an outlet for the product of thele 
mines. 
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Duquoin.—A number of largé cOAl oper- 
ators in this field are urging Senator Medill 
McCormick to présent an amendment to the 
income-tax law.. They contend that the 
pe tg of the law to coal operators is 
discriminatory, and a feature to which they 
rs hire 4 object is that affecting the 

ability fund. They want the law so 
amended as’to allow companies, who carry 
their own liability insurance, the same lati- 
tude as those who do not. It is planned 
to have a number of operators go to 
Washington to appear before the Senate 
committee on imcome tax. 

Drills are at work on a tract of 
land a few miles from Tamaroa in Perry 
County, lllinois, and a depth of 360 ft. has 
been reached. It is expected that a work- 
able seam of coal will be found at a depth 
of between 400 and 450 ft. Options have 
been secured on 5,000 acres in this vicinity, 
and should the first test hole prove favor- 
able, other holes will be sunk. Should the 
company holding the options decide to buy 
the coal rights, it is said it will pay the 
owners $25 per acre. The Southern Gem 
Coal Co. is stated to be behind the parties 
securing the options. It is also rumored 
that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
is considering a line from the Franklin 
County fields to St. Louis, and should this 
road be built, it will tap the Tamaroa field. 


Springfield—According to records, more 
than four times as many men met death in 
mining accidents in Sangamon County dur- 
ing the year ended March 1, 1919, as com- 

red with the year ended March 1, 1920. 

he records show that 17 inquests were 
held to determine the cause of death of 
men injured in the mines during the year 
ended March 1, 1918; twelve inquests dur- 
ing the next year and only four during the 
—_ just closed. The decrease is said to 

ave been due-to the strenuous campaign 

the coroner has waged during his term of 
office for a strict compliance with the state 
mining laws and obedience to the safety 
rules by both mining officials and the 
miners. 

Sesser—The Old Ben Coal Corporation is 
preparing to erect a new wash house at its 
No 16 mime at this place, in Franklin County, 
Illinois. The building will be of brick con- 
struction, modern in every detail and strict- 
ly sanitary. It will be commodious enough 
to take care of the present employees, as 
well as any increase in their number, which 
will gradually take place as development 
progresses. 

COLORADO 


Purcell.—A new coal field is said to 
have been discovered in Weld County, just 
five miles east of here’‘on lands where a 
company of Eaton and Purcell capitalists 
have been drilling. They secured a five- 
year lease on 640 acres of land and started 
prospecting for coal. At a depth of 101 
feet they struck a seam of coal four feet 
thick. Continuing the drilling, they went 
through eight in. of slate and found another 
seem three ft. thick. A company has been 
formed to develop the new coal field as 
soon as it is proved, tipples will be built 
in a short time and actual commercial 
mining of coal started. A spur of the Union 
Pacific R.R. will be built to the mines, 





Foreign News 











Wellington, B. C.—The Nanoose-Welling- 
ton Coal Co.’s collieries at Nanoose Bay, 
Vancouver Island, were inspected recently 
by Louis Williams, the president, and a 
party of the directors and shareholders, all 
of whom are Americans. The visit was 
made in order that those who are directly 
interested in the development of. the prop- 
erty, might obtain a personal knowledge of 
what is being done and what is prascess. 
In view of the increasing demand for the 
ae the eutpee of these collieries is to 

increased to 500 tons a day. The tract 


includes about 4,700 acres of coal lands | 


situated four miles northeast of Welling- 
ton; the seam under development is a part 
of that originally worked by the James 
Dunsmuir interests, as the old. Wellington 
mine. The mine is to be electrified in order 
to do away with animal haulage under- 
ground. This is the only Vancouver Island 
coal property which can be worked with 
m lamps, there being no gas. A new 
ipping wharf has just been completed at 
Nanoose and a permanent breakwater, 
600 ft. long is under construction. The com- 
Pp has secured an almost unlimited amount 
ih water for domestic and commer- 
cial use, and the plans adopted for im- 
proving the housing accommodations of the 
oraplngace, as,.well as. for beautifying the 
: n 


8 will make 
under which the workmen: live as~sat! 
tory as exists anywhere in this province: 


the conditions 
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Obituary 


Culpepper Exum, prominent in industrial 
and civic affairs of Birmingham, Ala., for 
the past twenty-five years or more, died 
March 14, after an illness of several years, 
influenza being the immediate cause of 
death. Mr. Exum was president of the 
= Coal Co. and an ex-mayor of the 
city. 

J. R. Hudelson, treasurer of the Franklin 
Coal & Coke Co., which operates two mines 
at Royalton, in Franklin County, IIl., ac- 
cidentally shot and killed himself recently, 
while at a trap-shooting contest at Royal- 
ton. In addition to being treasurer of this 
company, Mr. Hudelson was also general 
manager of the mercantile department of 
the concern. He resided at Royalton. Mr. 
Hudelson, together with his father, de- 
veloped the No. 1 mine of this company, 
af selling to the Franklin Coal & Coke 

‘0. 











WILLIAM D. OWENS 


William D. Owens, of West Pittston, Pa., 
died on March 12, of pneumonia, which de- 
veloped from a complication of diseases of 
long standing. He was widely known as a 
mining man, who had worked his way up 
from one of the lowliest places in the mines 
to that of division superintendent of the 
Lackawanna division of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. A reproduction of a photograph 
of Mr. Owens and a sketch of his life ap- 
peared in the April 28, 1917, issue of Coal 
Age. However, a brief statement, giving 
the main facts about his mining career, will 
be given,here for the benfit of those who 
may not have seen the other account. 

William D. Owens was born in Cynffig, 

near Pyle, South Wales, Nov. 10; 1846, and 
was 73 years of age at the time of his 
death. He began work in the mines of his 
native place at the age of nine years. When 
about 12 years old he moved to Briton 
Ferry, and at 18 to Gwmdare, near Aber- 
dare, South Wales. 
_ In 1876 he obtained a certificate as col- 
liery manager under the British Govern- 
ment, and acted in this capacity at Fern- 
hill colliery, Blaen, Rhondda. He had now 
gone through practically every department 
of mining, from door boy to manager, and 
had worked in bituminous, anthracite and 
Semi-anthracite mines, with both long wall 
and chamber systems of mining. 

In 1878, Mr. Owens landed in the United 
States with his family and _ settled in 
Plains, Luzerne County, Pa., where he was 
employed by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. as 
a miner and company man. In 1884 he was 
made mine foreman for this company. 

Mr. Owens’ success with the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. is attested by his promotion 
in 1894 to the position of district superin- 
tendent, with headquarters in West Pitts- 
ton, where he lived until the close of his 
life. Another vromotion came to him in 
1905, when he was made superintendent of 
the Lehigh Valley Company’s Lackawanna 
division. He continued in this position 
until ‘ill health necessitated his retirement 
about three years ago. 

Mr. Owens was prominent in mining af- 
fairs. In ‘1912 he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Tener a member of the State Com- 
mission to revise and codify the anthracite 
mine law of the State. He was a member 
of the North of England Institute of Min- 
ing and Mechanical Engineers, of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and of the Northeastern Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Mining Engineers. He had often 
been called on to act in a consulting ca- 
pacity in important mining cases. Mr. 
Owens gave valuable assistance on the oc- 
casion of the Twin Shaft disaster in 
Pittston, on June 28, 1897. He had taken 
an active interest in the training of choirs 
for over 42 years and had the honor of 
serving as adjudicator of music at 19 
eisteddfods. : 











Coming Meetings 





National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting May: 25, 26 and 27 at the 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Sec- 
retary, W. B. . Commercial Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C 

The American Association of Engineers 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Planters Hotel, St. ‘Lotiis, Mo., May 10 and 
11. C. E. Drayer, secretary, Chicago, Ill. 

National Foreign Trade Convention to’ be 
held ‘in’ San Francisco, Cal., -May 12, 13, 
Wand 15.0 8.7 ane ot a ' : 
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Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting April 13, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secreatry, A. H. Kendall, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 

American Chemical Society will hold its 
annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., April 
13.34, “36 "ene "34: Secretary, Dr. 
Charles L. Parsons, 1709 G. St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting June 19, 
11 and 12 at* Detroit, Mich. Secretary- 
manager, Ellery Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its 
annual meeting June 4 and 5 at Lexington. 
Ky. Secretary, C. W. Strickland, Hunting- 
ton, W: Va. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring meeting May 24, 
25, 26 and 27 at St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City 

Chamber of Commerce cf the United 
States of America will hold its eighth 
annual meeting April 26, 27, 28 and 29 at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Assistant Secretary. 
D. A. Skinner, Washington, D. C 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute: will 
hold its annual meeting June 7 and §&, at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Sec- 
ai R. E. Sherwood, Charleston, W. 

a 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, New York section, will 
hold its regular monthly meeting April 7 
at the Machinery Club, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. Secretary, E. L Gruver, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Trade Catalogs 














Giant Grip Traction Equipment for Motor 
Trucks. The Challoner Co., Oshkosh, Mich. 
Booklet. Pp. 16; 34 x 6 in.; illustrated. 
Information concerning equipment of in- 
terest to truck owners and operators. 

Smooth-On Home Repairs. Smooth-On 
Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Booklet. Pp. 31; 3} x 6 in.; illustrated. 
An explanation -of how to repair leaks in 
boilers, cracked water jackets, leaky radi- 
ators, etc. 

Reversing Drive for Planers, Slotters, etc. 
General Electrical Co., Scheneewady, N. Y. 
Bulletin 48,029. Pp. 14; 8 x 104 in.; il- 
lustrated. A description of a motor appli- 
cation to machine tools. Its various ap- 
plications noted. 

American Steam Conveyors. . American 
Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Folder. Pp. 4; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. A 
steam ash conveyor. Some 50 trade marks 
or trade names of concerns using the 
American Conveyor are shown. 


Wahl Dewaterer. H. W. Wahl & Co., en- 
gineers, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin D-1. Pp. 19: 
6 x.9 in.; illustrated. A description of a 
machine which elevates, drains off the 
water and discharges solids from the device 
automatically: ‘ 

Is this Sound Reasoning? The Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co., Inc., 37 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y. Folder. Pp. 3; 63 x 
93 .in.; illustrated. An explanation of why 
the oldest organization of its kind in the 
country thinks its way of doing business 
is fairest to its clients and to itself. 

Steam Tables for Condenser Work. The 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Car- 
teret, N. J. Pp. 32; 4 x 7 in.; illustrated. 
A handbook of steam tables, with pressures 
below atmosphere expressed in inches of 
mercury referred to’a 30-in. barometer. 


Corona Discharge. By Earle H. Warner 
with Jakob Kunz. University of Illinois Bul- 
letin. Engineering .Experiment Station. 
Vobana, Ill. Bulletin 114. Illustrated; pp. 
138; 6 x 9 in. A theoretical consideration 
of certain electrical phenomena, 

Modern Mining Transportation. Enter- 

rise Foundry’ & Machine Works, Bristol, 

a.—Tenn. ulletin. Pp. 23; 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated.. Devoted especially. to mine- 
car wheels; their construction is noted, also 
some interesting facts of importance to 
the user in and about mines. 
. Racks. Pp. 16; 6 x $ in.; illustrated; 
metal.racks for storage purposes in pele. 


ings., Sanitary Washbowls; pp. 8; 6 x 
ia’ illustrated ; individual ‘or in Batteries. 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains; pp. 8; 6 x 


the; Manufacturing Equipment & Engineer- 
ing Co..,Bpston,,Mass 
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Industrial News 











St. Louis, Mo.—Cosgrove & Co., of Chi- 
cago, has opened up an office at 703 Central 
National Bank Building. D. M. Cohen in 
charge. ‘This office will take care of the 
business from Cosgrove & -Co.’s Illinois 
mines that will move through the West. 

Salt Lake City.—It was reported here 
recently that the Western Pacific Railroad 
had taken over the Utah Fuel interests 
from the Denver & Rio Grande road in part 
payment of a judgment for $35,000,000 held 
by the Equitable Trust Co. 

Renton, Pa.—The Union Collieries Co, 
has awarded a contract to the J. G. Full- 
man Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and inaugurated 
active work on the construction of a total 
of 30 two-story and basement dwellings for 
miners’ service. The cost of the structures 
ranges from $2,000 to $5,000. each. 

Adrian, W. Va.—The Buckhannon River 
Coal Co. has adopted plans to open another 
mining plant at this place, in Upshur 
County, and to build 150 miners’ dwellings. 
The company is producing about 250 tons 
a day and is employing about 100 men. 
It has resumed the manufacture of coke 
after its ovens had been idle for about 
two years. 

Centralia, Wash.—The Lincoln Coal Co. 
has started shipping coal from its mine 
at Galvin. The latest mining equipment 
has been installed by the company. The 
coal is mined from a nine-foot seam and 
screened over shaker screens. The of- 
ficers of the Lincoln Coal Co. are T. E. 
Martin, president; J. O. Humbert, secre- 
tary, and M. H. Humbert, vice president. 


Shinnston, W. WVa.—Shinnston business 
men have organized the Hood Coal Co. with 
a view to the development of coal property, 
near that place, in the early future. The 
new company has an authorized capital 
stock of $50,000. Instrumental in effecting 
a preliminary organization of the new com- 
pany were: C. P. Hood, C. A. Cole, Marion 
Riley, F. A. Barnett and W. M. Burnett, 
all of Shinnston. 





Crawfish, Ky.—The Clay County Coal. 


Co. recently increased its capital to 
$50,000, and is having plans prepared for 
the development of about 160 acres of coal 
properties in the Crawfish district. Com- 
plete equipment and machinery for all 
features of operation will be installed, to 
provide an initial capacity of about 200 
tons daily. I, H. Buchanan is general man- 
ager. 

Charleston, W. Va.— Charleston people 
have launched the George Creek Coal Co., 
with a capitalization of $50,000, holdings 
of the company being in Malden district 
of Kanawha County. No plans for develop- 
ment, so far as can be learned, have been 
made. Actively identified with the new 
oe, are: A. G. Lovett, J. F. Bouchelle, 
c, . Miller, Berkeley Minor, Jr., G. 
Jefferson, all of Charleston, W. Va. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—A tract of 1,000 acres 
of coal land, 12 miles west of this city, 
has been purchased by C. B. Turner, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., it is reported, although it 
has not become known yet whether the 
property was acquired merely as a real- 
estate investment, or for development. Mr. 
Turner has in the past, however, been suc- 
cessful in developing properties in Kentucky 
and in the southern part of West Virginia. 

Huntington, W. Va.—It is understood that 
the. Solvay Collieries Co. contemplates the 
construction of storage bins at both_ its 
Marytown, W. Va., and Big Sandy, Ky., 
operations. If such bins are constructed, as 
now seems to be probable, it will permit the 
mines at the points mentioned to run full 
shifts to take care of the available car 
supply and avoid the necessity of utilizing 
part shifts only. 

Clarksburg, W. WVa.—A large company, 
for the development of coal lands, in Harri- 
son County, has been formed by prominent 
business men of Clarksburg as follows: 
Fred C. McIntyre, Olandus est, Carl L. 
Hornor, J. Hornor Davis and E. B. Temple- 
man. This company has been capitalized 
at $150,000. Mines are to be opened in 
Clark district, of Harrison County, near 
Clarksburg, the mines to be on what is 
known as the Charles B. Stout property. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—City solicitor Charles 
F. McHugh announced on March 7 that the 
recent decision of Judge J. B. Woodward, 
of Luzerne County, in the case of the 
Scranton-Pittston Coal Co. against Pittston 
city, in which he held that the ordinance 
of Pittston city, regulating coal mining 
within the city limits, gives Wilkes-Barre 
the right to take steps to prevent coal com- 
panies from causing mine caves. Wilkes- 
Barte council is to act accordingly. 
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Columbus, Ohio—In order to facilitate 
handling the growing business in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada.and the state of 
Sonora, Mexico, the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has opened up @ 
branch office in Los Angeles, Cal. This 
office will be in charge of F. R. Field, who 
has been the manager of the company’s 
Denver office. Mr. Field, is well known in 
this territory and has a thorough personal 
knowledge of the West and the require- 
ments of its buyers. 


Princeton, W. Va.—-Work has been initt- 
ated on the new plant of the Monticello 
Coal Co., at Herndon, Wyoming County, W. 
Va., and contracts awarded for the con- 
struction of 50 dwellings for miners. The 
company was organized shortly before the 
first of the year for the purpose of mining 
smokeless coal at the point named, the 
capitalization of the company being $400,- 
0 The president and general manager 
e ba company is V. M. Lee, of Princeton, 

ef 3 


Morgantown, W. Va.—Monongalia County 
is to be the seat of operations of the Connells- 
ville Big Vein Coal Co., of Point Marion, 
Pa. However, development work may be 
undertaken, in other counties of the state. 
This corporation is capitalized at $200,000. 
The company will mine and ‘sell its own 
coal, according to the terms of its charter. 
Incorporators of the new company were: 
J. L. Kendall, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. A. 
Kendall, of Washington, D. C.; J. L. 
Kendall, Jr., of Cheat Haven, Pa.; D. H. 
Horton, of Connellsville, Pa.; A. A. Arison, 
of Point Marion, Pa. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Another new coal 
combination has been launched to be known 
as the Elk River Coal Association. It is 
to be composed of operators with mines on 
Elk River, principally in Clay and Kana- 
wha counties. The association will have a 
capital stock of $5,000. Incorporators of 
the new association were: C. L. Voglesang, 
B. C. Barber, C. L. Hall, of Clay; A. J. 
Fay and John B. Hart, of Charleston. The 

robabilities are that the association will 
ave its headquarters at Weston, W. Va., 
the division headquarters of the Coal & 
Coke R.R. 

Williamson, W. Va.—There is to be no 
change after all in the ownership of the 
Red Jacket Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 
and the Red Jacket, Jr., Coal Co. Never- 
theless, it appears that there have been 
negotiations in progress for the sale of the 
properties named, and it was even reported 
on reliable authority that the Red Jacket 
holdings had been sold to Colonel T. ; 
Houston. However, officers. of the com- 
pany now announce that all such negotia- 
tions have been abandoned, and that the 
ownership will continue as heretofore. At 
the same time, it is also announced that 
it-is the intention of the company to take 
the necessary steps immediately to greatly 
increase production. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Co-operative Fuel 
Co., of this city, has been organized for the 
purpose of conducting 2 general sales busi- 
ness, handling the product of the mines in 
the Pocahontas and Tug River section as 
well as in Kentucky. The company will 
handle both coal and coke. Its capital stock 
has been fixed at $25,000. Officers of the 
company are Geo. S. Strader, president and 
treasurer, and Jas. P. Cofer, vice president 
and secretary. Mr. Strader is a capitalist 
of Bluefield; having been identified with a 
number of mining and shipping companies, 
and having had a number:-of years expe- 
rience in the selling and operating line. 
Vice president Cofer has for the last seven 
years been with the Tierney interests at 
Powhatan, W. Va., in the operating end 
of the business and has also been handling 
the sales for one of their mines. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—Extensive improve- 
ments on the Morgantown & Wheeling R.R. 
are to be undertaken in the quite near 
fture, or as soon as weather conditions 
permit. Under a new rating, just effective, 
mines on the Morgantown & Wheeling R.R. 
are entitled to 250 cars a day, equivalent 
to about 3,500,000 tons a year. It is stated 
that nearly one-half the fuel handled by 
the Monongahela R.R. between Fairmont, 

. Va., and Brownsville, Pa., originates on 
the Morgantown & Wheeling. Development 
of territory on that road has been so rapid, 
it is said, as to necessitate numerous im- 
provements and additional facilities and ex- 
tensions for the handling of more tonnage. 


Huntington—The Exeter Shaft of the 
Solvay Collieries Co. is, in the future, to 
be opérated independent of the other Hemp- 
hill operations of the same company. AlI- 
though work was recently suspended at the 
Exeter shaft, for the time being, on account 
of high water, it is indicated that in the 
near future the company will be getting 
out coal on a lerge scale at its Exeter snatt. 


.in the near future at Hun 


Hunti Wa,-—For the ti bei 
at per 4 ay A Of the Central 


d of 
the association, at a me v in Cin- - 
cinnati during the third weak of the month, 


hands of the members of the association as 
a whole. A general meeting is «i 5" pele 
whic 
time officers and..directors will elected 
and a decision’ as to the future head- 
quarters of the association. yt 
Chicago, T11,—The American Steam Con- 
veyor Corporation, of this place, announces 
appointment of the Brooks-Fisher Co., 


the 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., as the south- 


eastern representatives of the American 
corporation. The Brooks-Fisher Co. is a 
comparatively new concern, organized to 
carry on a _ business of manufacturers, 
agents and contractors. Of this firm, Mr. 
Fisher was for 15 years in the erection de- 
partment of the Babcock & Wilcox Co.,. the 
last six of which he was district superin- 
tendent for the Atlanta territory. The 
other member of the firm, Mr. Brooks, was 
assistant sales manager for the Atlanta 
office of the Babcock & Wlicox Co. 


New York, N. Y.—M. F. Burns, of Burns 
Brothers, of New York; F. S. Peabody, of 
Chicago; and Harry F. Peters, of Wil- 
liams & Peters, of New York, are mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the United 
States Distributing Co., of this city, re- 
cently formed to distribute essential com- 
modities, as coal, ice, lumber and building 
materials. George F. Getz, president of 
the Globe Coal Co., of Chicago, is the presi- 
dent; L. J. Hunter, vice president, and 
Walter L. Whittsley, secretary. The other 
directors are Henry J. Fuller, Mr. 
Harvey D. Gibson, G. M. P. Murphy, J. 
Ernest Richards, S. M. Schatzkin, E. V. R. 
Thayer, H: E. Ward and W. C. Watt. The 





company has $25,000,000 authorized stock,. 


of which $5,000,000 has been issued. 


Huntington, W. Wa.—Further progress 
was made by the Chesapeake & Ohio-R.R., 
in the movement to establish large yards 
at Danville, in Boone County, for handlin 
the large coal tonnage originating in Coa 
River territory when (during the second 
week of March) peqntiations for rights-of- 
way were. completed by representatives of 
the company. e company plans an initial 
outlay of about $1,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of a 12-track yard, the erection of a 
round house, repair shops, a Y. M. C. A. 
and other buifdings. t is proposed to 
assemble coal produced on the Spruce and 
Pond forks, of Little Coal River, at Dan- 
ville. By providing increased facilities for 
handling coal at Danville, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio will materially contribute to the 
further development of the coal territory 
in the Little Coal River area. West Vir- 
ginia has made wonderful progress in mine 
development in the last 12 months. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Clarksburg En- 
gineering Co., whose offices in the Goff 
Building, in this place, have been closéd 
during the past year, on account of the 
absence of C. P. Collins and W. S. Baver, 
was reopened on March 3. Messrs. Collins 
and Baver were in the service of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Collins was employed by the 
engineering branch of the Passenger Trans- 
portation and Housing division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, at Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, as senior engineer in 
charge of designs of the sewerage and 
drainage for the various housing projects 
built to serve. the employees of the mer- 
chant shipyards. Mr. Baver entered the 
service of the Government as a sani en- 
gineer, and is still in the service as a First 
Lieutenant in charge of sanitation at Camp 
Benning. Ga. The new firm will be known 
as The Clarksburg Engineering Co., Inc. 

Washington, D. C.—A_ suit to test the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission 
was instituted on March 10 in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia by the 
Maynard Coal Co. of Columbus, Ohio. This 
was the first of several legal actions 


.planned by the National Coal Association 


to determine how far the commission may 
go in requiring private corporations to fur- 
nish information of their business. An 
official announcement by the association 
said the suits were started in a friendl 
spirit and in no way constitute an attack 
on the commission. An injunction was 
requested on the following three grounds: 
First, that the order of the commission -re- 
quiring the reports exceeded the authority 
vested in the commission by Congress; 
second, that if Congress gave the commis- 
sion authority to require such reports the 
act is unconstitutional, and third, that any 
power vested in the commission to ire 
such reports was: t sto_the 

Administration by. presidential: order. © 
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Weekly Review 


Government, Price Regulation on Bituminous Coal at an End—Production Increases with Car 
Supply—Early Movement in Lake Trade—Export Business 


regulation by the Government on 
bituminous coal is at an end. This 
announcement, made by the President 
March 19, was received favorably by 
operators throughout the country, for 
had those prices been continued to- 
gether with the increase recommended 
by the Commission, it would have been 
impossible to run any mine at a profit. 
Salesmen are now, or soon will be, 
in a position to quote, prices for con- 
tract coal. It is expected that the coal 


FF, reeetation today (April 1) price ~ 


which heretofore had been mined in’ 


March will this year not be mined till 
April and this will keep the mines 
working steadily, and with an improve- 
ment promised in car supply, operator, 
wholesaler and jobber are well satisfied. 

Shipments from the anthracite mines 
during the past week have been light, 
because floods and washouts in certain 
sections of the country interfered with 
the flow of empties. It is a notable 
fact that hundreds of cars which left 
the mines in January are just reaching 
New England gateways, so great has 
been the congestion on the intervening 


Shows Little Increase 


and originating roads. More urgent 
requirements have been met during 
the past week by means of diversions, 
but this practice also is at an end, for 
the President has taken this right away 
by doing away with the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 

With the arrival of spring and much 
milder weather, the ice in the Lakes 
has almost disappeared and there has 
been a slight movement of ships ply- 
ing between lake ports. Shippers have 
been notified of increases in freight 
rates, but these increases have not 
been excessive. For example, where in 
1918 the rate to the head of Lake 
Superior from Cleveland was 42éc. 
per ton, the present rate is 50c., an 
advance of Tic. Some shippers had 
hoped that the rates for 1918 would 
still be maintained in 1920. 

Some interest has been shown in the 
President’s effort to stabilize the coal 
industry. He has directed the various 
Federal departments to place their 
orders and store coal supplies for next 
winter. This will assist in keeping the 
mines working steadily and assure the 


administration of a constant supply of 
coal, 

New contract prices for both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite have not as 
yet been made public, but the indica- 
tions are for a sharp advance. Steam 
sizes of anthracite are somewhat less 
in demand. A large tonnage of rice 
and barley has been moving recently, 
but this is likely to slope off with the 
coming of the new coal year. 

Coke production also has shown an 
increase because of improved car sup- 
ply. As promise of larger profits is 
evident, coke operators are likely to 
hold coke and pay demurrage until 
after April 1. It is thought that after 
that time there will be an excited mar- 
ket and that coke will sell at varying 
prices. With the removal of limita- 
tions on the byproduct industry, pro- 
ducing an open market, byproduct 
operators can bid up the price of coal 
considerably. The customary one-day 
holiday observed today, together with 
the usual time taken off because of 
Easter, will have a marked effect on 
this week’s production. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION 

The weekly report on the production of 
bituminous coal, anthracite, and beehive 
coke, compiled by the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, March 27, 1920, 
states that for the third week in succession 
Po ase nc of soft coal has averaged 1,715,- 

00 tons per working day.. Incomplete re- 
ports from the carriers indicate a total out- 
put during the week ended March 20 (in- 
cluding lignite and coal coked) of 10,281,- 
000 net tons, almost exactly the same figure 
is that for the preceding week. These esti- 
mates, however, are subject to revision as 
ehanges in organization attending the return 
of the railroads to private operation have 
necessarily disturbed the system of re- 
porting. 

Little change in the production of anthra- 
cite occurred during the week ended March 
20. Shipments reported by the nine prin- 
cipal carriers in art estimated — are 
placed. at 31,291 carloads. On this basis 
the total production, including mine fuel 
and local sales, is estimated at 1,607,000 
net tons, an increase of 4,000 tons over 
the preceding week. 

Production per working day in January 
rate of 280,000 tons. In Febru- 

rate declined to 264,000 tons, 


about the same. 
’ Februa was due to the bad 
‘weather, which delayed the return of empty 
cars ay Kh New Hy oe and Bow yer At 

presen output ng cu ed at some 
~ of the~ . by floods caused by the 
excert heavy snows of “past win- 


was at 


ter. With only a week and a half of the 
working year remaining, the cumulative 
prone of the coal year 1919-20 to date 
3,976,000 tons behind its predecessor. 
Production of beehive coke during the 
week ended March 20 is estimated at 446,- 
000 net tons, the jargust reported for any 
week since the last of January. This esti- 
mate is based ry ye telegraphic reports of 
coke loaded by 26 railroads which originate 
approximately 97 per cent of the beehive 
coke transported by rail. All districts ex- 
cept West Virginia repcrted an increase. 





Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


Movement all-rail continues to improve. 
Shipments increase. Withdrawal of fixed 
prices a hopeful sign. Contracts still being 
made, Tidewater Coal Exchange to be dis- 
continued. Hampton Roads despatch better. 


Bituminous—Spring weather has enabled 
the railroads very much to improve deliv- 
eries. It is a notable fact, however, that 
hundreds of cars that left the mines in 
January are just now only reaching the 
New England gateways, so great has been 
the congestion on the intervening and origi- 
nating roads. 

The receipt of this coal at various indus- 
trial centers has relieved many of the emer- 
gency needs, although for the next few 
weeks it is likely that the larger consumers 











will be anxious about supply. Efforts are 
being made through diversion and otherwise 
to meet the more urgent requirements, but 
latterly these efforts have happily been con- 
fined to regular shippers and not to railroad 
channels. 

Shipments from the mines the past week 
have continued very light. Floods and 
washouts interfered for a time with the flow 
of empties, but recently there has ‘been a 
distinct improvement. The smaller originat- 
ing roads, after weeks of indifferent car 
supply, are now getting cars in daily quotas 
and production should soon show an upward 
curve. 

The’ President’s announcement that all 
price restrictions would be withdrawn April 
1 has been received very favorably. To have 
continued the present price basis would 
soon have meant an impossible situation, 
and the fact that consumers may now ar- 
range for supply without fear of transgress- 
ing the law will go a long way to remedy 
the current shortage. In itself it is a hope- 
ful sign and even though this action has 
been discounted for several weeks it is 
now fairly certain that New England’s 
needs will now begin to be taken care of. 

Most of the high-grade output of central 
Pennsylvania, so far as it can be spared 
from export and bunker trade, has now 
been sold and at what should be considered 
lucrative prices. The quality coals have 
sold from $4.50 @$5 per gross ton, plus wage 
increases, and from those figures the me- 
dium coals have ranged down to $2.95@ 
$3.50 per net ton, also a increases. Natu- 
rally, in this market, the lower grades have 
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April 1, 1920 


n little heard from, many buyers continu- 

ne their old policy of waiting to see how 

market turns. : 
“a the New York and Philadelphia piers 
there is still very little coal available for 
the open market. Pier shipments have been 
confined largely to contract obligations. 
Permits for export cargoes have been dis- 
tributed closely and the aggregate tonnage 
has been relatively small. All efforts to 
continue the. Tidewater Coal-Exchange have 
come to nothing and it was announced on 
March 22 that, effective May 1, no coal is 
to be consigned to the Exchange at any of 
the piers. 

It appears that several of the railroads 
after making exhaustive studies of their 
records are clear that the experiment has 
by no means proved the blessing it was 
claimed to be. Possible saving in switching 
has been offset by disadvantages and there 
are no tears shed either by railroads or 
shippers. P 

The Hampton Roads situation shows only 
gradual improvement. Car shortage, to- 
gether with floods, drove output down to 
minimum tonnages, with expensive steamer 
detention in consequence. Several coast- 
wise bottoms were held 10 to 12 days at 
Norfolk, with Newport News making al- 
most as poor a showing. Average delay is 
now 4 to 5 days with car supply increasing 
gradually. 

Contract prices on Pocahontas and New 
River have not yet been made public. Ru- 
mors that appear to be well: founded are 
to the effect that certain of the agencies 
have already named $4 per net ton as a 
contract basis f.o.b. mines, but as yet con- 
firmation is lacking. At $4.48 per gross ton 
it would mean $6.54 f.o.b. vessel at Hamp- 
ton Roads, or about $9.50 alongside, Boston. 
Deliveries all-rail from Pennsylvania, as to 
price, will continue therefore to have a 
marked advantage in this territory. 

Anthracite—The important news of, the 
week is the advance on March 25 of Phila- 
delphia & Reading Ry. barge freights on an- 
thracite. The new rate to Boston points 
is $2.10 alongside, compared with $1.55 pre- 
vailing hitherto for several: months. To 
points like Bangor, Me., the advance is $1, 
making the revised rate $2,80. 

Taken together with the expected increase 
in the price of coal and in ‘railroad tolls 
the new delivered costs are mounting to 
high figures. Yet there is no sign of any 
slackening demand in any direction. On 
the contrary, retail dealers are lining up 
for their season requirements very much 
as in other years. 

Steam sizes are somewhat less in demand. 
Buckwheat some of the anthracite roads 
are confiscating in transit, presumably be- 
cause of expected increases in price. <A 
large tonnage of rice and barley has been 
moving recently, but this is likely to slope 
off with the opening of the new coal year. 


NEW YORK 


Dealers start new coal year with empty 
bins. Demand continues strong for all 
sizes. Production reduced because of flood- 
ed mines. New England wants coal and 
objects to retroactive agreement with 
miners. 

Anthracite—Although the new coal year 
begins today (April 1) the month just 
ended has been almost on a par with the 
coldest month of the past winter. There 
was no easing up in demand, especially 
for the domestic coals, and dealers start the 
new year with their books well filled with 
orders while retail dealers cannot boast 
of full bins. 

Production continues in reduced measure 
because of the numerous floods, causing 
many mines in various parts of the coal 
regions to remain idle while others are 
only able to operate on a part time basis. 
As a result shipments from some of the 
smaller mines are of a negligible amount. 

More interest is being taken in the out- 
come of the wage conferences and con- 
sumers look for an increase in prices. The 
taking of orders for April delivery has 
been active although no one knows what 
the prices might be. The adoption of the 
resolution providing for a retroactive wage 
agreement to date from April 1 has made 
the price situation uncertain and many 
preducers are selling coal for April delivery 
subject to the new prices. There are, it 
is said, some others who are naming prices 
high enough to cover any advance that 
might be granted the miners. In many 
instances dealers are so anxious to get 
coal that there is little hesitation over the 
prices to be paid. 

Demand is not restricted ‘alone to the 
Metropolitan district.‘ Dealers from New 
"ngland. which has been under partial em- 
bargo for some time, who are flocking here, 
describe conditions in those states as seri- 
ous and want coal. Retail yards are said 
to be almost empty while consumers have 
little or no coal in their bins. As coal- 
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consuming temperatures are likely to con- 
tinue for several weeks longer, the dealers 
point out the necessity for fuel. They, 
however, object to the uncertainty of the 
price to be paid because of the agreement 
of the mine owners to make the new wage 
scale retroactive. 

Bituminous—The local situation has been 
uneasy. The removal of the Government 
maximum prices to take effect today (April 
1) -was received with ‘considerable en- 
thusiasm by the trade and since then 
breathing has been easier. While some 
dealers seem to be excited over what might 
happen under private control ‘and when 
it is known just what wage increases the 
miners will receive as a result of the 
Bituminous Wage Commission’s_ report, 
others are counselling moderation. 

Some dealers predict that. with: a good 


demand throughout the summer, the early - 


fall will find the market flooded with a let 
of cheap priced coal. Orders are being 
blocked for deliveries after April 1 at 
prices showing a wide divergence, namely: 
$3.25 to $4.50, according to grade. 

The closing of contracts is not as easy 
as some consumers anticipated it would 
be. Many operators are determined not to 
sign up their entire output and are not 
willing to take on any new business in this 
way. Most of them are willing to take 
their chances with the free coal demand. 
Prices vary considerable but a good range 
is from $3.75@4.50 for good coals. Some 
of the better grades are being held at high- 
er quotations. 

Government prices prevail on all coal not 
shipped on contract, and are as follows: 


Mine- Pre- 

Run pared _ Slack 
Central Pennsylvania....... $2.95 $2.95 ~ $2.95 
Western Pennsylvania..... 2.35 2.60 2.35 
Fairmont (gas)............ 2.50 2.75 2.25 


Georges Creek, Upper Cum- 
berland and Piedmont 
PRM the bet eece 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite prices fixéd temporarily. Old 
winter schedule until new wage scale is 
effective. Buckwheat and rice increased. 
Heavy demand for all prepared sizes. 
Premiums increase. Dealers flooded with 
orders. Miners to work during interim of 
wage parley. Bituminous price control 
lifts April 1. 


Anthracite—Late in the week, on March 
26, one of the big shipping companies made 
a most important announcement as_ to 
prices, pending the wage negotiations with 
the miners, which it is expected will be 
earried far into April. This company an- 
nounced to its customers that on all 
prepared sizes shipped during April the 
present winter circular would apply, that 
is, the price for egg will be $6.35, stove $6.60, 
nut $6.70 and pea $5.30, and these prices 
are not to be retroactive, despite any wage 
advance that might be granted the miners. 

Steam trade continues very active and 
the increases made by the shipping com- 
panies have had no effect on the demand ; 
as a matter of fact the independent ship- 
pers promptly advanced their steam coal 
prices and then exacted an even greater 
premium than before, as sales of buck- 
wheat are being quoted around $4.25. Rice 
is also selling at premium prices. $3.25 
being common. Barley is the one size 
that can be had at company circular and 
even below. 

In this connection it is also well to state 

that all sales of broken coal are being made 
by the company at $6.35. It will be re- 
called that the company had made con- 
tracts on this size last year at $5.95, but 
later advanced the spot price to $6.35 when 
egg coal reached that level last fall. With 
all broken contracts expiring on April 1 
shipments of broken will be priced at $6.35. 
which is virtually an increase of 40c., as 
little tonnage of this size was sold on the 
open market. : 
' The prices in accordance with the above 
changes per gross to f.o.b) cars mines for 
line delivery and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
tide are as follows: 


3.00 2.50 


BEOMA Ae Sse checi gecesi vere $6.35 
TUNE cde hes anes oe cee Chass 6.3 8.20 
Se en eb tae wate cae we 6.60 8.45 
eae av re Ao kee See eure eae 6.70 8.55 
Re rae 
BUC MEAE oe 5 ors, vc c.mecrsle grt 3.7 
ne o_ Scie bale pk Gace 3.00 3.90 
TRU 2 os uea ts taen Cem ee 2.50 3.50 
Do On Se eT Tae ee es 2.25 3.15 


Bituminous—Of course the big factor 
affecting the soft-coal trade was the an- 
nouncement of price removal on April 1. 
In a manner this action by the Government 
was discounted some weeks since, it would 
appear, by the reports of prices at which 


sales have been made, until by the time 
of the issuance of the statement a large 
number of shippers were prices at 
a fair premium in excess of Govern- 
ment figure. 

Now that the control is to be takea 
off there is a decided tendency in the mar- 
ket to run wild, as even now we have 
reports of. coal being offered at $4.50 and 
from then up to $5.25. Now while it would 
perhaps be difficult to point to actual sales 
being .made, it. would. appear that so long 
as offerings were being made at high prices 
it is not at all unreasonable: to surmise that 
sales have been made at -such: figures. 

It will be recalled that before the Gov- 
ernment took control at the beginning of 
the war figures had closely mounted to the 
$6 level. and: it. would be no surprise - that 
they will again touch that point within a 
week. or so after. April 1, despite the 
caution of the Government. 

With. the lifting.of controi definitely in 
sight the contract business took a new 
spurt, with res increased over previous 
offerings. ereas when contracts were 
offered three weeks ago the price range 
for the high grade coals was $3.25 @$3.50, 
it has now advanced by gradual steps 
until at this writing $4 is the favorite price, 
bi a tendency to advance beyond that 

n 

Even then most contracts are being made 
with the understanding that these figures 
will be subject to an advance should the 
miners receive an increase above the 14 
per cent which they received in February, 
and as this is a foregone conclusion the 
consumers in closing contracts realize that 
they will have to pay even more than is 
shown in the agreement. 

For one thing the settling of the price 
question, partially at least, puts the trade 
in position to go ahead with more certainty, 
since the shippers are imposition to assure 
them that coal will now reach you. after 
it has once been consigned fom the mines 
and will not be subject to the 
a Pacha ig co ttee. 

ere is a genéral tenden thro 

the trade to store all the Goat pees en 
this time, but before any storing can be 
done there must be a heavy tonnage shipped 
into this market to aliow the big consumers 
to accumulate a comfortable margin of 
fuel, as prac’ically all of the heavy users 
have exhausie¢! their reserves. 

There can be no doubt that it will be an 
extremely busy summer, especially since 
the railroads have announced it as their 
intention to store a three months’ stock 
before July 1. It is quite doubtful whether 
they will be able to accomplish this in 
that period, as the needs of: industry are 
so great that it is believed that it will 
be a job for the entire summer to take 
care of their demands. | 

In a general way there has been a some- 
what heavier tonnage arriving lately, but 
not anywhere near what the consumer de- 
sires. A spot market is once more spring- 
ing up and the small consumer who uses 
but four or five tons a year, or less, is 
coming in as usual and endeavoring to have 
his needs taken care of in the spring. It 
is this class of trade that will have to pay 
the heavy spot price and as a matter of 
fact it is his anxiety to get coal now that 
has had much to do with the rapidly 
increasing price. 

With the lifting of price control it is also 
believed that the export trade will e 
on a heavier tone, as many shippers have 
big orders on their books and have been 
waiting for months to ship them. The one 
drawback to this trade, of course, is the 
scarcity of carriers. 


BALTIMORE 


Confusion as to the basis of trading after 
April 1 is sharply evident. The few con- 
tracts being made are running around $4 
to $5 mine basis, with the wage rate in- 
crease problem cluded as an extra in 
most cases. Export permits allowed where 
vessel and coal are at tide. 


Bituminous—The market is in_a confused 
state of mind. No one seems to be able 
to figure just what prices are to be after 
April 1. On contract the lowest = for 
the new basis is around $4 and the top 
price usually quoted as around $5, m 
hasis, although some are talking of $6 coal. 
The spot market guess runs all the way 
from $1.50 to $6. But all this is largely 
guess work. For the present the trade is 
shipping only “bunker and export coal at 
bunker and export prices.” 

Meanwhile industries here are growing 
desperately short. Coal shipped to local 
plants. and indeed many cars of coal con- 
signed to the piers under the export ruling, 
has been confiscated by the railroads. The 
roads are apparently bent on confiscating 
everv pound of coal possible before April 
1. The result is that while the export ban 
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has been lifted—at least for shipments 
where the handler can show both coal and 
ships at the piers—there is no great move- 
ment. The reserve at the Curtis Bay pier, 
for instance, while increasing gradually, is 
only around 25,000 to 30,000 tons on any 
one day. With thousands of coal cars 
still tied up in the West and New England 
as a result of the government policy of ex- 
tensive diversions, the car supply in the 
mining regions continues so poor as to 
prevent any prompt relief. th move- 
ment and production are now at ridiculously 
low figure. The car supply on the entire 
B. & O. system the past week only ran 
around 560 per.cent. The daily movement 
ave d around 2,500 cars, although 3,521 
were loaded on one day. 


Anthracite—The -hard-coal men are not 
much surer of their ground than are the 
soft-coal producers and handlers. The re- 
tailers here are being urged now by many 
customers to deliver at once on the -exist- 
ing price schedule, the public awakening 
to the belief that much higher rates are to 
be paid this summer, rather than a spring 
reduction being in order. Prospective 
miners’ raises and freight rate jumps are 
making everybody guess that from $1.50 
to $2 per ton is likely to be added to the 
present schedule. 

The receipts here continue comparatively 
light, however, and the coal men are neces- 
sarily cautious in taking orders which 
they cannot see a prospect of filling 
promptly. Es 





Eastern-Inland 








PITTSBURGH 
Leading operators insist they will be 


' eonservative in matter of prices, but premi- 


ums for early deliveries, over contract 
prices, are expected. 

With a wide-open market scheduled for 
April coal operators Gave been carefully 
considering the situation from all angles. 
The common report is that conservative 
counsels are going to prevail, and that 
large operators will hold the market from 
advancing as it was claimed it would if the 
usual practice were followed of each seller 
seeking the highest price he could obtain. 

Interpreted into figures, the conservative 
price referred to is about $3.50 for mine- 


‘‘run, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
‘' trict. While buyers may not consider this 


a conservative price coal operators do. 


~ While the restrictions are nominally in 
' effect until the end of March there has 


been some negotiating resulting in definite 


‘gales understandings even though con- 


tracts may not be signed formally untii 
April 1. In one instance cited #-in. gas 
coal of grade has been sold at $4 to 
the end of the year. 

Even if the general market, particular- 
ly on contract, is held by the action of large 
operators within certain bounds, it is 

ught probable that fancy prices will be 


- obtained by some of the smaller opera- 


tors for some time to some, and a wild 
market may characterize the first few 


‘ days of April. The circumstances may 


duplicate those obtaining before the Pea- 
body agreement in June, 1917, when the 


ateel industry was conspicuous for bidding 


up prices. 
ot a few steel mills, particuarly in the 
Youngstown district, have had curtailed 
operation of late from coal shortage, en- 
tailing increased cost of output per ton 
and great loss of profits through restric- 
ted output, so that these mills can well af- 
ford to pay almost any price for coal to 
insure full production of steel. 
Technically, the market at this writing 


“Ys quotable at Government limits, $2.10 


for slack, $2.35 for mine-run and $2.60 
for scree per net ton at mine, Pitts- 


‘burgh district. Practically, the new mar- 


ket may be forecast at something like 
$3.50 for mine-run on contract, and $3.50 
and higher for prompt lots. 


COLUMBUS 


Speculation as to what price will prevail 
after April 1 is the principal feature of the 
Ohio- coal trade. Larger producers and 


: shippers will make an effort to prevent a 
. funaway market. 


Good demand for all 


. grades and var‘eties. i 


With the’ government regulation as far 


‘as prices are concerned lifted after April 


1 the Ohio coal trade has suddenly taken 
on a new With price levels fixed 


‘for the past six months, producers and ship- 


pers have been plugging away to get as 


“much coal mined and shipped as possible. 
‘ They have been wo 


ng more about car 
supply and labor shortage than about 


; pees contracting. But with the lifting 


the’ price regulations, the market has 
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suddenly become active in every way. 
Buyers immediately appeared, offering high 
prices for tonnage to be produced after 
April 1. 

The question of price is now attracting 
a larger part of the attention of coal men. 
Everyone concedes that higher prices will 
prevail, which are entirely justified by the 
increased cost of production, but just where 
the levels will remain after the first flurry 
is the momentous question. Offerings of 
$5 50@$6 for Pocahontas lump were made 
immediately after the lifting order was 
published. Those prices are expected to 
prevail for some time at least. In the 
other West Virginia fields the prices are 
expected to be about $5 for lump and $4.50 
for mine run. Hocking lump prices are 
expected to be about $3.75@$4, mine-run 
about. $3.25@$3.50 and possibly higher and 
screenings around $3. This is expected to 
include both the thin and thick-vein regions. 
Pomeroy Bend prices are expected to be 
about the same as Hocking 

Milder weather has taken the edge off 
the domestic demand, which has been the 
outstanding feature of the trade for sev- 
eral months. Retailers have been able to 
secure some stocks and are generally in a 
position to supply their customers with fuel. 
This is true more especially. of central 
Ohio while there is still some shortage in 
domestic stocks in northwestern and west- 
ern Ohio. Retail prices are still unchanged 
but heavy advances are expected immedi- 
ately after April 1. Instead of charging 
$6.50 for Hocking lump, prices are expected 
to be $7.25@$7.75 and possibly higher. 
Other advances accordingly are expected 
in West Virginia grades and Pocahontas. 

Steam demand is becoming extra strong, 
as @ome of the larger users are making 
strenuous efforts to secure some reserve 
stocks to guard against emergencies. But 
the continued confiscation of cargoes for 
railroad fuel has prevented much of the 
stocking desired. Most of the steam plants 
are being operated from hand to mouth 
as it were. Active preparations are being 
made for an early opening of the lake trade 
and already some tonnage has been tied 
up. But producers are loath to contract 
under present uncertainties of the market. 


CINCINNATI 


Situation unsatisfactory. Car supply 
only 30 per cent. Public Utilities running 
on small reserves. No free coal to be had. 


An increase in the wholesale and retail 
price of coal is certain to come on April 1. 
The price fixed by the government was 
below the cost of production at the mines 
in most instances. L. A. Colter of the 
Coal Exchange said that if the miners 
accept the increase of 27 per cent in their 
wages fixed by the majority of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission in their report, the 
increase of $200,000,000 in their wages will 
have to be passed on to the consumer ac- 
cording to the President’s recommendation. 

The situation in Cincinnati during the 
past week has been very unsatisfactory. 
Car supply was around 30 per cent. The 
high stage of the Ohio river prevented 
shipments reaching Cincinnati, which com- 
bined with the crippled railroad traffic made 
matters unpleasant for the operators and 
dealers The domestic trade was very 
small, owing to the warm weather here 
during the past ten days. Industrial plants 
are still clamoring for fuel, while confis- 
cation and diversion still are in evidence. 

Investigation conducted by the Cincin- 
nati Coal Exchange shows that a large 
number of manufacturing plants here are 
without reserves and are almost wholly 
dependent on receipts from day to day to 
enable them to continue in operation while 
in many of the coal yards the supply of 
bituminous is so small that household 
consumers often find it difficult to obtain it. 
The demand from that quarter has dropped 
off some with a rise in temperature. 

Reports have been circulated about the 
city that certain dealers are charging in 
excess than the Government rules allow. 
However none could be found, while a 
majority of the dealers would welcome an 
increase to help them clear their overhead 
expenses. The local trade is of the opin- 
ion that only the repeal of the Lever Act 
ean bring conditions back to normal. 

Now with the opening of spring weather, 
jobbers, wholesalers and distributors be- 
lieve the warm weather will help relieve 
the intensity of the situation. There is 
practically no free coal on the market even 
of the poorer grades. Every grade is 
searce and dealers who even two or three 
weeks ago had pretty well caught up on 
certain grades are now unable to give their 
customers any definite promises regarding 
shipments. 

A steady stream of buyers passed through 
the coal offices the past week all crying 
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for fuel, some asking for at least a ear. 
However they left the city with about the 
same hopes they entered. Dealers are im- 
pressing upon the public the advisability of 
buying next winter’s fuel early. Many of 
the concerns are enlarging their coal bins 
in hopes of receiving large shipments and 
thus enabling them to lay away enough 
tonnage in case of an emergency. 





Southern 











LOUISVILLE 


Domestic demand quieter, due to mild 
weather. <«Industrial demand continuing 
keen. Mines operating on usual short run 
basis due to steady car shortage. Prices 
expected to advance. 


* Due to much milder weather retail de- 
mand for domestic sizes has slumped off 
considerably, but retailers’ stocks are very 
low, and there is a good demand upon the 
jobbers and producers for block and lump, 
as well as smaller sizes. 

Industrial demand for coal is very keen, 
especially for byproduct and gas coal, and 
producers report that buyers are active in 
the fields, and doing everything they can 
to secure immediate deliveries. 

Mines are .operating about three to three 
and a half days a week, although some 
slight improvement is being noted in car 
supply as a result of good weather and 
better traffic conditions. 

As a result of announcement to the effect 
that Federal control will be lifted on April 
1, prices are expected to advance sharply. 
Producers have been taking orders for 
some time past subject to market advances 
in event control was lifted, while many 
have been takin 
diate delivery. ith much production tied 
up on contracts coal available for imme- 
diate delivery will probably soar consider- 
ably due to car shortage and small 
production, creating a keen demand. 

At this time last year demand was dull 
due to the country being well stocked. 
Conditions are different this year, and coal 
men claim that it is a sellers’ market. 

Louisville retailers recently asked the 
High Cost Commission for a 65 cent in- 
crease on the ton over the $2.20 gross 
margin allowed by the Fuel Administra- 
tion. Indications are that unless the 
commission allows the increase, it will be 
taken Otherwise retailers expect to base 
prices on mine price, plus freight, war tax 
and a $2.85 allowance. Jobbers will prob- 
ably advance the brokerage slightly to take 
care of increased operating expenses. 

So far it is too early to figure out what 
effect lifting of Federal control may have. 
Producers haven’t had time to decide just 
what they will do. Retailers feel that do- 
mestic demand will be dull for some months, 
and that it may be hard to advance prices, 
especially in view of keen river competition. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Coal market showing great strength, as 
demand increases for steam and domestic 
grades. Car supply on about the same 
basis as a week ago, Shortage of equip- 
ment prevents mines from producing suf- 
ficient coal to meet the trade requirements. 


The supply of coal from this district 
continues to be woefully short of meeting 
the needs of the trade, the market being 
exceptionally strong for all grades. The 
shortage in. production at the mines is at- 
tributable almost wholly to the car situa- 
tion,, as there is ample labor to get out 
sufficient coal for all needs if the equip- 
ment was available. As it is, the scant 
supply has to be distributed to the trade 
in the most equitable manner possible. 

The Louisville & Nashville, Central of 
Georgia and Seaboard Air Line: have re- 
auested bids on the Alabama quota of their 
fuel supply for the next twelve months, the 
contracts of the two former expiring April 
ist, and the latter July 1, 1920. All lines 
are short on fuel supply and the Central 
of Georgia has been reported as confiscat- 
ing practically all coal passing to its 
tracks. The Southern is also taking over 
some coal for use on its lines. ; 

The lifting of price control April 1 is 
expected to be followed by some increase 
in mine prices over the Government. sched- 
ules, some operations being forced upon 
a verv small margin of profit in absorbing 
the 14 per cent increase in wages put into 
effect Dec. 1. A meeting of all Alabama 
operators has been called for March 27, to 
discuss the award of the wage commission 
and consider the action to be taken thereon. 
The indications are that the present sched- 
ule of wages and working conditions will 
be continued in effect in this field, as any 


orders only for imme-, 

































April 1, 1920 


further advance would have to be passed 
on to the consumer in increased coal prices. 
The production for the week ending 
March 20 will fall short of the previous 
week due to excessive rains which flooded 
mines and interfered with transportation. 
The output for the week of March 13 was 
approximately 325,000 net tons. 
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BUFFALO 


Still the car shortage and coal confisca- 
tion, No real improvement yet. Look for 
higher prices with the dropping of restric- 
tions. Anthracite more plentiful, but de- 
mand heavy. 

‘ Bituminous—Demand is not very heavy, 
so the light supply manages to keep ahead 
of it, but the margin is small and does not 
appear to grow much. It is probable, now 
that the storm shut-downs are over, that 
there will be coal enough to keep all the 
factories going, so that by midsummer the 
trade will assume something like a normal 
condition. 

Still there is far from a normal car 
supply and if that does not improve it will 
be no easy matter to keep everybody in 
coal. There is not the big surplus in con- 
sumers’ hands that has sometimes met a 
shortage of supply. The shippers have done 
what they could, but never before have 
they been obliged to meet so many diffi- 
culties at One time. It Seems as if every 
possible trouble had come upon them at 
about the same time. If they were not 
all at once they followed in such a train 
that it amounted to that. How the con- 
sumers were kept from running out en- 
tirely in many districts is a wonder. 

The new problem now is the throwing 
off of the Government restrictions. 
Whether the authorities think the worst is 
over or have doubts as to the value of 
outside regulations is not reported, but the 
trade is agreed that the best thing to do 
is to drop them and try to forget them. The 
one thing to strive for is a better car sup- 
ply. Most of the difficulties would dis- 
appear in a day if the movement could be 
brought back to the normal, so that a ship- 
per could be sure when he filled a consum- 
er’s order the coal would be delivered in 
a reasonable time. 

Of mining difficulties, coming out of the 
annual fixing or soaring wages, nothing 
can be said now, except that the prospect 
of suspension does not seem as great as it 
was. The miners will get an advance and 
if it is granted without the usual war it 
may be as well. The going up of wages 
continues everywhere, so that the cost of 
living must be greater right along. Not 
till workingmen are made to see that they 
are the chief promoters of general expense 
and lack of industrial operations will they 
stop demanding more wages. 

The Buffalo bituminous trade is in any- 
thing but a satisfactory condition, but it 
may be on a par with most others. Ship- 
pers have a way of going to Pittsburgh 
for comfort and information whenever they 
get to the end of their own resources, but 
they have for some time come back with 
little of value in either direction. As to 
bituminous prices it may be of account 
to quote the Government prices again, $4.70 
for Allegheny Valley sizes, $4.50 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 lump and three-quarter 
and $4.25 for all mine run and slack, but 
they have been anything but well kept 
lately. 

Anthracite—The late scarcity is not made 
ur yet, but the danger of a famine is over, 
aithough coal does not come in as fast as 
it should. Receivers do not seem to know 
what is done with it and are as anxious as 
anyone, for they could sell much more coal 
than they are getting. Sometimes the 
Eastern trade takes all the surplus, but that 
territory seems to be as short as we are. 

Everybody is ordering coal for next sea- 
son. as the idea is general that prices are 
going to be higher soon and not come down. 
Anthracite is not going to be plentiful al- 
ways and will never be cheap again. What 
is going to take its place cannot be said, 
but people are looking to oil or electricity 
among other things. An effort is making 
to consolidate the two gas companies here. 
natural and illuminating. which shows thit 
neither of them promises to meet the 
requirement alone. Electricity has badly 


- hurt gas for lighting here. for it is one 


of the few things that are both cheap and 
efficient. 

The lake coal trade will open late, even 
if the ice goes soon, for there is no coal to 
ship by that route yet. The fleet is getting 
ready. for there are other things .o move. 
A rate of 60c. net from Ohio ports to Chi- 
cago has been made and of 50c. to Duluth. 
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This means 10 or 15c. more to the lesser 
ports. This port has not yet accepted the 
rate, but is expected to do so, as it gener- 
ally does. 

CLEVELAND 


Negotiations for large tonnages of No, 8 
coal have been opened as the result of the 
lifting of Government price control. Senti- 
ment seems crystallizing on mine-run and 
slack around $3. Lake coal is talked of 
at $3.25. Great Lakes coal freight rates 
for the 1920 season have been fixed at a 
considerable advance over the 1919 ones. 


Bituminous—Announcement of the terms 
of the new bituminous-coal wage scale is 
all that is necessary to set off the largest 
contracting movement since pre-war days. 
While several large blocks of No. 8 coal 
have been “spoken for,” no actual contract- 
ing yet is reported. Negotiations, however, 
have been opened and if miners accept the 
27 per cent award some tonnage will be 
placed at $3@$8.25. It seems probable 
that $3 will be the minimum f.o.b. mine 
for No. 8 mine-run and slack, with $3.25 
the top figure mentioned here so far. 

It is believed most lake coal will go also 
at these figures. The larger operators, 
realizing that Government prices have been 
suspended and not abrogated, say they will 
make every effort to prevent a runaway 
market, and to this end will seek to keep 
as large a tonnage as possible out of 
brokers’ hands. Hereafter, it is announced, 
No 8 slack and mine-run will be quoted on 
the same level with #-in. coal 25c. higher 
and 13-in. coal 15c. still higher. 

Milder weather and more expeditious 
handling of cars have combined to bring 
local receipts up to 70 per cent. In the 
past week stock piles have begun to rear 
their heads, and in some cases as much as 
a three-week’s supply has been thrown 
down. Demand exists for every ton of 
slack and mine-run that can be had. The 
leading utility is now 15 days ahead, com- 
pared with two days two weeks ago. Some 
coal is going to the lake-front docks, but 
this movement has not yet really begun. 
Mine operations are gaining slowly but 
steadily. All interest, however, is not 
centered on contracts. 

Pocahontas and anthracite—Domestic de- 
mand for these grades, as well as domestic 
bituminous, has fallen so low dealers’ yards 
are showing sizable piles Some domestic 
users are buying for next winter, but they 
are in the minority. Prices on both grades 
show no softening. 

Lake trade—A Cleveland vessel interest 
has taken 1,000,000 tons of No. 8 coal at 
50c. a ton to the head of Lake Superior and 
60c. to Milwaukee. In 1919 the rates were 
424c. to Lake Superior and 47i4c. to Lake 
Michigan. In 1918 48c. to Lake Superior, 
and 55c. to Lake Michigan. It was thought 
that the 1918 rates would rule for 1920. 
but they did not prove high enough to meet 
Shippers’ ideas. A large lake shipper says 
he is hopeful that the lake coal maximum 
will be $3.25 for No. 8 coal. Slow start is 
looked for, both because of heavy ice in 
upper lake harbors and the car shortage. 

Prices of coal per net ton delivered by 
retail’ dealers in Cleveland are: 

Anthracite—Egg, $12.20@12.40: chestnut. 
$12.50@12.70; grate, $12.20@12.40; and 
stove, $12.50. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $9.00@9.25; 
and mine-run, $8:00@8.25. 

Domestic bituminous— West Virginia 
splint, $8.30; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $7.00@7.50; 
Massillon lump,. $7.40@7.65: Cannel lump, 
$11.00; and Coshocton lump, $7.35. 


Steam coal—No 6 slack, $6.00@6.25; 
No. 8 slack, $6.00@6.25; oughiogheny 
slack. $5 40@5.75; No. 8 % in., $6.60@6.85. 
No. 6 mine-run, $6.35@6.60; and No 8 
mine-run, $6.45 @6.60. 

DETROIT 


Shortage of car supply and confiscation 
of shipments continue to reduce Detroit’s 
receipts of bituminous to an inadequate 
minimum. Active inquiry for both steam 
and domestic sizes. 

Bituminous—With an active inquiry for 
both steam and domestic sizes of bitumi- 
nous, Detroit jobbers are encountering 
much difficulty in getting coal to supply 
their customers regularly and_ promptly. 
Though some coal is being brought into the 
city, the amount is said to be wholly inad- 
equate for requirements of the local trade. 

Failure of the railroads to supply cars 
and motive power in sufficient auantity to 
enable the mines to maintain full-time pro- 
duction is held to be responsible for the 
inability of the mines to send out a nor- 
mai tonnage. The amount of coal ulti- 
mately arriving in the market is still fur- 
ther reduced, the jobbers assert, by the 
continuance of the railroads’ policy of con- 
fiscating shipments at the mines, en route 


687, 


jon ow even after arrival on local terminal 
tr: Ss. ve 
With the present uncertainty and irreg- 
ularity of supply, the jobbers find it very. 
difficult to provide for the needs of their... 
customers, and feel they are working 
against discouraging odds in an uphill fight «. 
to continue in business. Their dissatis-. 
faction is increased by the retention of.the . 


government-fixed margin of l15c. a ton . 


allowed them on sales.. Since the margin... 
was fixed at that amount, office rentals. 
have advanced, wages of office qeaptoree®:: 
have been raised and the cost of all sup- 

plies and accessories of the business has. 
been placed on a higher level. Jobbers fee! 

that the Government’s attitude in ignoring 

the change in working conditions renders 

them the victims of a serious injustice. 


Anthracite—Receipts of anthracite are 
very light and lack regularity. In prospect 
of labor trouble in the anthracite districts, 
demand from consumers has been sharply 
stimulated. Because of the long period of 
very low temperatures since Jan. 1, st 
in the yards of retail dealers have been 
worked out to near the vanishing int 
and with little coal arriving the outlook 
for consumers is far from bright. : 

Lake Trade—Shortage of cars on the 
roads handling rail-lake shipments and the 
strong demand in markets at the lower 
end of the route seem to preclude the pos- 


- sibility of shipments over the lake route 


attaining very large volume early in the 
season, though docks at the head of the 
lakes will have little stock remaining at 
the opening of navigation. : 
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MIDWEST REVIEW 


No radical increase in prices expected. 


Removal of Government control pleases 
operators. Market is still strong. 


On Tuesday, March 23, the public was 
informed that effective April 1 price re- 
strictions on coal, and Government super- 
vision of the coal industry, would be re- 
moved. This, however, does not apply to 
export coal. President Wilson’s statement 


came as a pleasant surprise to coal men — 


in the Middle West, although they were 
hoping and expecting that the Government 
would take its hands off of the coal indus- 
try soon. It is too early yet to make any 


predictions as to what the price of coals . 


produced in this territory will be after 
April 1. It is pretty generally thought, 


however, that the price will be very reason- _ 


able and fair, taking into consideration the 
car shortage and the advance already be- 
ing paid to the miners. 

Practically all of the coal-producing 
companies and distributors in this terri-- 
tory have made up their minds that there 
will be no radical increase in their prices. 
It is said that domestic coal from nk- 
lin County will be offered to the public 
at a price of $3.35 per ton f.o.b. mines for 
the month of April. This price will ad- 
vanee ten cents per ton until September, 
thus putting into effect, in a modified man- 
ner, Senator Freylinghuysen’s idea. 

This sliding scale price is nothing new 
in the Franklin County fields, as they have 


followed this procedure for the last few _ 
years. The southern Illinois coal fields ~ 
will probably follow in the footsteps of» 


the Franklin County operators, althou 
some southern Illinois coal men will prob=’ 
ably give out an opening price of ten 
cents or so less than the Franklin County © 
prices. As we mentioned above, the tend- 
ency is not to increase prices too sharply. 
It is feared, however, that a number of 
smaller and less experienced operators, 
feeling grieved over the suppression of the 
industry and having 


= 


lost considerable - 


money during the last price restriction era,~: 


will feel that the opportunity uas come to 
them to recoup their fallen fortunes. - 


The trade has watched with congider- 


able interest the press notices appear 

from day to day relative to the remova 
of price restrictions. If the daily press is’ 
a true reflection of public opinion, the -coal 
operators and the coal industry are very 
unpopular with the. public. 
generally :thought that a. group of. men, , 


say for instance, the National Coal Opera- .. 


| 


It is pretty . 


tors’ Association, ought to unde @ aa 


campaign of publicity in the daily p 8, 
educating the public and _ justifyin aoe ts 


prices which the public will be asked ta 


pay: There is no denying that thé.coal, 
industry has been the goat for a number 
of years, and that this position is unde-., 
served. The industry has been so rly. 
and loosely organized that .they have not . 


+ 


been in a position to fight off .any press: 


attacks, 








Coal operators in the Middle West have 
had an opportunity to think over Senator 
Freylinghuysen’s plan providing for a 25c. 
decrease in freight rates on coal during the 
summer months, and an increase of 25c. in 
the winter months, aS well as:a like de- 
crease and increase in the cost of coal, to 
the public, during the two periods. Con- 
siderable opposition has resulted to this 
plan. Operators: claim that the railroads 
are opposed to it, as in normal periods 
of operation during the summer months 
there is no surplus of coal cars, but that 
on the contrary there are sometimes ex- 
treme shortages. 
In addition, the plan, if carried out, ‘will 
result in a great disturbance of differential 
rates which - will necessitate the opening 
of a new market on some grades of: coal 
and throwing out other grades from their 
. established markets. In short, the indus- 
try does not take very kindly to Senator 
Pop inehuyeen 8 plan, so far as a summer 
and winter differential in freight rates and 
the price of coal is concerned. 

fre market on all kinds of coal has kept 

up very strongly. We have been told by 
both buyers and distributors that the situ- 
ation of coal today in this territory is 
more precarious and in a more critical 
condition than it has been at any time, 
even ~aew the war, or during the strike. 
So far it has been almost impossible to 
Place a contract with an operator, but it 
is hoped that after April 1 the industry 
will settle down to look over the situation, 
and map out what can best be done to 
serve the public. 


CHICAGO 


Retail trade at this time of the year is 
chiefly concerned in contracting and buy- 
ing anthracite coal. 


Lucky indeed is the dealer who has been 
buying from one firm regularly, as he is 
sure of being taken care of this season. 
Shippers and distributors of anthracite coal 
are not looking for new business, as they 
are having considerable difficulty in taking 
care of eir own trade, already estab- 
lished. This is equally true of the Poca- 
hontas operators who normally take care 
of this territory. We - understand no prices 
have been given out as yet on Pocahontas 
coal, but some dealers have prevailed upon 
their usual connections in West Virginia 
to take care of them during the year on 
a basis of price current at time of ship- 
ment, 

If one is to judge the coal:situation in 
Chicago from the state of its various retail 
yards, it would be decided that Chicago 
was in pretty good shape, as there is a 
tremendous amount of coal and a lot of 
it has been spotted at the various yards. 
The public is showing an inclination to 
stock coal early, and one of our retail 
friends tells us that it is impossible to keep 
certain grades of coal on hand, no matter 
how quick he has it shipped to him. . This 
is especially true of Eastern coals such as 
Pocahontas and southeastern Kentucky 
coal, rather than on Illinois and Indiana 
coal. The best grades of Illinois and In- 
diana coal, however, cannot be shipped fast 
enough to take care of the demand. 

-Steam-coal buyers continue to come into 
Chicago in a vain endeavor to place con- 
tracts. Operators are holding out some 
hope to them that they will be able to 
cover their needs after April 1, when the 
price question can be finally decided upon. 
Operators who have small mines — mines 
too small to maintain a sales organization— 
are having no difficulty in selling their 
product to the wholesale trade in Chicago. 
It is pretty generaly conceded that the 
present strenuous demand for coal will 
continue for some time. 


ST. LOUIS 

Car shortage continues. Coal scarce and 
demand for everything exceeds supply. 
Buying good on account of anticipated shut- 
down and increase in cost. 

The local situation is just a trifle tense. 
The feeling here ig that there may be a 
shutdown of from one to two or three 
weeks on the part of a great many of the 
operators, hut the more conservative oper- 
ators hold t the miners will continue 
work pending-an adjustment. 

In any event, the demand exceeds the 
supply on all kinds. The local trade is 
pretty well taken care,of both on domestic 
and steam sizes, but the country end still 
continues to suffer. 

Shipments for Chicago have been good 
the last few days from the Standard dis- 
trict. The mines still continue to work 


represented tonnages on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Louisville & Nashville. Baltimore & 
Ohio, Missouri Pacific and Belleville Elec- 


COAL AGE 


That condition is a sample of what the 
field is going through. The miners still 
show a dissatisfied feeling. This is more 
pronounced in some sections than in others. 
In the Mt. Olive field somewhat better 
working time has prevailed during the 
past week, but this is largely on account 
of railroad coal which moved north and 
west. The operators in this field seem 
to think that there will be no suspension 
of work. 

In the Carterville field of Williamson 
and Franklin County there has been a 
slight improvement in cars on all roads 
with the exception of the Missouri Pacific, 
and the same old incompetent railroad 
tactics prevail now on this line as hereto- 
fore. This road has no coal ahead and 
Seems unable to keep any supply on hand, 
with the result that it is taking prac- 
ay ag everything produced on its own 
rails. 

Other roads are showing up better in 
the way of cars and movement and in a 
genéral way the field is producing heavier 
this past week than heretofore. 

The railroad tonnage on all roads out 
of this field is heavy. Everything produced 
finds a ready market. It is undestood that 
on April 1 the~-Franklin County prices 
will start off at about $3.40, with a ten 
per cent increase every month for the 
domestic sizes. Nothing definite has been 
announced as yet on steam. 

The feeling here-is that there will be an 
advance of about. 75c. per ton.on every- 
thing in the Standard and Mt. Olive fields, 
which will bring these prices up to about 
$3.25 at the mines for lump, egg and nut, 
but competition, if cars are plentiful, will 
soon cut this price, inasmuch as there is 
an overproduction if: eighty per cent cars 
are furnished. 

There has been no change in the retail 
prices in St. Louis. The situation here 
is easy, although some anthracite is mov- 
ing in, but small in comparison with what 
will be needed, and no smokeless at all. 
No anthracite is promised for this mar- 
ket after April 1. 

The wholesale prices on coal are the 
same as last week: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 

and Franklin and 
Counties Staunton Standard 

Prepared 

sizes (lump, 

egg, nut, ~ ‘ 

ete.)...... $2.55@$2.70 $2.55@$2.70 $2.55@$2.70 

Minerun... 2.35@ 2.50 2.35@ 2.50 2.35@ 2.50 

Sereenings.. 2.05@ 2.20 2.05@ 2.20 2.05@ 2.20 
Williamson-Franklin rate to St. Louis is $1.10; 

other rates $0.95. 


MILWAUKEE 


Coal supply down to a very low ebb. 
Lifting of the ice blockade on Lake Michi- 
gan permits a meager flow of car ferry. 
No relief promised until navigation can be 
resumed, 

Coal dealers are “scraping the dish,” 
so to speak, and will continue to do so until 
navigation between the upper and lower 
lakes is resumed. The ice blockade on Lake 
Michigan has lifted, however, and _ the 
meager flow of coal by rail and car ferrv, 
which was cut off on that account, is in 
evidence again. Some small dealers have 
not been able to deliver anthracite for the 
past two weeks. , 

The dwindling soft coal piles on the 
docks represent supplies held to cover iron- 
clad contracts. Soft‘coal is coming from 
Illinois and Indiana, but car facilities are 
short ‘of the: needs of the service. Warm 
weather prevails, but the demand for coal 
would be heavy just at present under any 
circumstances, because of the anticipated 
advance in prices in April. Coke screen- 
ings are being advertised at $9.50. delivered. 
Prices of the other grades of coke, and of 
anthracite and bituminous coal remain un- 
disturbed, however. 





Pacific Coast 








SEATTLE 

Quotations at the present time are as 
follows: 

Seattle—$6.75 per ton 2000 Ib. f.o.b. 
bunker tips: 

Tacoma—$6.75 per ton 2000 Ib., f.orb. 
bunker tips. 

Portland—$8.75 per ton 2000 Ib., f.0.b. 
bunker tips. 

Portland—$9.50 per ton 2000 Ib., in the 
stream ‘over the ship’s rail. 

The above rates apply to the standard 
— of Black Diamond and South Prairie 
coal. 
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Quotations on British Columbia coal in 
Seattle Harbor are as follows: 
Comox, Lump—$10.00 per ton of 2240 
lb., f.a.s. 
Comox Marine.Mixture $9.85 per ton 2240 
lb., f.a.s. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Pending a settlement of the controversy 
as to the increase in wages to be given the 
miners, dealers in San _ Francisco are 
worrying along with the stocks they have 
on hand, 

Coal men look for no drop from the $3.65 
f.o.b. net ton, wholesale, on stove and 
lump coal at the Utah and Wyoming mines, 
and a raise may come any day. The 
bunker coal situation is very satisfactory. 
More ships than in years past are calling 
at the Golden Gate on the way to the 
Orient from the Atlantic for replenishment 
of their bunkers and many cargo carriers 
discharging and loading at San Francisco 
are taking on large amounts to be burned 
on voyages to the Seven Seas. The King 
Coal Co. has a sufficient supply in its 
bunkers at its depot for all needs of the 
ocean fleet. No vexing car’ problem 
exists, as the coal is shipped to San Fran- 
cisco by the U. S. Fuel Co., of Salt Lake, 
which owns its own Cars. F 

The bunker price at present is $13.55, 
which has been maintained for some time. 
For domestic use, bituminous prices from 
Utah and Wyoming, fo.b. net ton, are: 
Stove, $3.65; Lump, $3.65. 


Coke 














CONNELLSVILLE 
Predictions of $9 coke with open market. 
Byproduct output to _ increase. Much 


second quarter coke for negotiation. 


With the Government price restrictions 
still nominally in effect, but an open and 
higher market certain for April 1, there is 
no quotable market at the moment. If 
the strict letter of the law were not evaded, 
an operator would be still better off hold- 
ing coke, paying demurrage to sell Apri 
1. Just why the common prediction is 
that furnace coke will go to about $9 is 
difficult to ascertain, but that figure rep- 
resents the general run of the predictions. 

Some reference is made to the price that 
would be realized for coke at this time on 
a contract calling for a ratio of 44 to 
on basic pig iron, valley, which is now 
quotable at $41.50 or $43 according to dif- 
ferent authorities, but a* difficulty is that 
contracts now in force are rather at 5 to 
1, which would mean only a trifle over 
$8 for the coke. 

In the past three months the appearance 
has been that practically all the coke 
produced in the Connellsville region went 
out on contract, but as a matter of fact 
much of this contract tonnage was either 
on contracts made for the quarter only 
or was against general understanding that 
the coke be shipped and billed at the ruling 
market. In either case there will be coke 
released for actual sale and an active 
market is expected. Removal of the price 
restriction will not increase production, 
which hingeS upon car supply, but larger 
production is in prospect as transportation 
conditions continue to improve, now that 
spring has come. , 

The production of byproduct coke will 
undoubtedly increase materially, as_ the 
operators will be in position to bid what- 
ever prices are necessary to secure coal, 
and thus coke supplies will be increased. 
Despite this prospect it is predicted that 
high prices * will rule for Connellsville 
coke. Pittsburgh district coal is predicted 
to sell at about $3.50, and that would 
perhaps justify a price of about $8 for 
furnace coke. At the moment the coke 
market is unquotable. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and the Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended March 20 at 
249,240 tons, an increase of 4,770 tons. 
Previously, since the first of the year, pro- 
duction had been reported at an average 
of about 240,000 tons weekly. 


BUFFALO 


The situation follows that of bituminous 
ecal, the demand being quite equal to the 
supply The furnaces have had some diffi- 
culty in getting as much as they needed. 
tut no special complaint has been: heard 
lately. Prices remain nominally at $9.60 
for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, $8.60 for 
48-hour furnace, $7 for low grades and 
$7.75 for domestic sizes, per net ton, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. It is expected that more ore will 
be brought down by lake this season than 
was last and it will begin to move as soon 
as the ice is out of the lakes, 
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